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THE CHASSEUR’S MATIN. 


Rowse ye to the hunters’ shout, 
Chamouni! Chamouni ! 
Morning puts night's lantern out, 
Chamouni ! Chamouni ! 
Anxious wife and children dear, 
Safe return’d, your hunter's here ; 
Widdow, here's your gallant son, 
And maiden, here's the loved one : 
Up! and rejoice ye—away with your fear, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! your hunters are here. 


To dress the vine in safety go, 
Chamouni ! Chamouni! 
The gaunt wolf's blood stains yonder snow, 
Chamouni! Chamouni! 
Rugged Blanc and Val de Aost, 
We have climb'd and we have cross’d, 
And from Alp and glacier’s crown, 
We have brought the chamois down : 
Up! and rejowe ye—away with your fear, 
Chamouni ! Chamouni! your hunters are here. 


Blessed be thy safe retreat, 
Chamouni ! Chamouni! 
Free from slaves’ and tyrants’ feet, 
Chamouni ! Chamouni! 
Never shall the mountain men 
Stoop to dastard citizen, 
Never shal! our children see 
The night-fall of our liberty : 
Up! and rejoice ye— away with your fear, 
Chamouni ! Chamoun: ! your hunters are here. 


J. A -Q, 





INSCRIPTIVE SONNET. 
WRITTEN ON A FLY-LEAF OF HOWITT’S ‘‘ BOOK OF THE SEASONS.” 
I go with you, dear friends, through branchy ways, 
And sunniest nooks of pleasant English dales, 
Where winning wild flowers scent the fresh'ning gales ; 
To where the twining honeysuckle strays 
Through rustic lattices. There childhood plays 
Its merriest pranks ; and hark! the birds are singing, 
In love's sweet rivalry their notes up-flinging, 
’Mongst oaks impervious to the sun's hot rays. 
Thy shyme smells of the country air: its tone, 
Bird-caught, is odorous as summer flowers : 
Thus, when the wearing care of life o’erpowers, 
And tears unbidden flow—then am I prone, 
Seeking the forest-shade, ’neath beechen tree, 
To con dear Nature’s book interpreted by thee ! 








THE XANTHIAN MARBLES. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Xanthian Marbles; their Acquisition and Transmission to England 

Charles Fellowes. 8vo, pp. 44. London, J. Murray. 

It is a matter of curious reflection, that a museum of antiquities has never 
forced itself upon the supine and luxurious inhabitants of Constantinople— 
Greeks, Romans, or Turks. Situated in the midst of the relics of a great part 
of the ancient world, a few fragments on the Atmeidan are all that have been 
collected from without ; while every day in Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and eis¢where, monuments of the greatest interest to the history of man and 
of art are perishing unregarded, or are broken up for Mohammedan tombs or 
the common purposes of building. It is fortunate, then, that the rifling of an- 
cient Greece, where monuments are spared and respected, has ceased ; and 
the conservative principle in antiquities has extended to equally interesting and 
even more ancient countries. The marbles of Xanthus are now safe in the 


By 


British Museum ;* the friezes of Magnesia ad Meandrum are being removed | 


by another nation of the European family ; and one day the colossal lions of 
the plain of Carrhe, and the strange forms of the astronomical city of Hadhr, 
may also find their way to where they will be preserved, studied, and appre 
ciated. 

If the Turks do not care for these things themselves, it is very natural, how- 
ever, that they may feel some compunction on seeing them carried away by 
the foreigner. And, indeed, it is very doubtful if the highest authorities in 


that empire would not entertain a reserved opinion, that more was meant by | 


their removal than the acquisition of an object of art, or a monument of history. 
The delay and difficulties experienced in negotiating the matter with such per- 


sons can be easily accounted for; not so, however, that which occurred in the | 
conduct of the instigators and promoters of the undertaking ; it is of a piece 


with the conduct pursued by public bodies on other occasions within recent 
time ; and as extraordinary as it is incompatible with the high-mindedness and 
generous integrity that has hitherto always characterised such bodies in this 
country. The history, indeed, is so perfect a curiosity in its way, that we 
cannot help giving a brief notice of it. Mr. C. Fellowes, by his publication of 
1839, attracted the attention of some of the leading men connected with the 
British Museum ; and they applied to Lord Palmerston to ask of the Sultan a 
firmar, granting leave to bring away some of the works of ancient art which he 
had discovered. Mr. F. returned to Lycia in the autumn of the same year; 
but Lord Ponsonby had not at that time been able to obtain the firman, and 

r. F. came back to England, rich in new discoveries, but without any thing 
being done towards the great object in view In October 1841, the trustees 
of the Museum received information that the firman was obtained, and they 
applied to Mr. F. for instructions as to what objects were to be removed. Mr 
F. answered by very handsomely offering his services to superintend the re 
moval without remuneration, but with a free passage ont and home in some of 
her mayesty’s packets, and rations with the officers. It is to be remarked here, 
that it is not as with M. Tessier, and other labourers for foreign countries ; 
travellers for public bod ¢s in England never receive any remunera‘ion 
that is done is to provide a modest fond to meet the expenses 
services were accepted 


; al 
Mr. Fellowes’ 


He wen: to Malta in the Tagus steam-packet, and 


from thence, by the Vesuvius, to the island of Paros to join Captain Graves, of | 


her majesty's ship Beacon, who had been selected for the service; and the 
steamer took three months’ additional stores for the Beacon for that purpose 
When Captain Graves opened his despatches, it was found that no funds what- 
ever had been provided for the expedition 


Mr. Fe'lowes was obliged there- 
fore to proceed on his own account 


found ; and it appeared from certain vizirial letters, which bad arrived there, 
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On arriving at Smyrna, no firman was | 


| that it was supposed that one of the objects of the expedition was to remove 
marbles now built into the inner walls of one of the principal fortresses of the 
sultan, the castle at Budrom, the ancient Halicarnassus. To set all this right, 
| Mr. Fellowes and Captain Graves started for Constantinople; and ut being 
explained that all that was wanted was some buried stones in the almost un- 
| known mountains of Lycia, the firman was at once obtained * 
Having at length reached the scene of labour—the valley of the Xanthus 
—judge of Mr. Fellowes’ surprise on hearing from Captain Graves, that neither 
he nor any of his surveying officers were to be of the expedition, and*that the 
whole was to be left to his first lieutenant, who was a stranger to the country, 
and fifteen working men. It is needless to follow the author through all the 
difficulties with which he had to contend in detail, when soch were inevitably 
ensured by the first step taken by the persons really employed to effect the 
removal (if we are to judge by Mr. Fellowes’ clear and distinct narrative ) The 
Harpy tomb with its sculptured legend of King Pandarus, the beautiful Gothie- 
shaped tomb with chariots and horses—the original discoveries—were soon avg- 
mented by an Amazon on horseback, naked figure, with shield, and by about 
seventy other sculptures, each day being prolific in discoveries At Malta, Mr 
F. had stated to the admiral that flat-bottomed boats would be indispensable 
for removing the stones down the river; he replied, that if timber was to be 
had, the ship-carpenters would construct them. ‘This was mentioned to Oap 
tain Graves at Smyrna, and at the mouth of the river. 
was urged on the occasion of his return to the scene of labour on the 10th of 
January, when he said that he would not have any of the stones teken down 








| should bring his ship off the mouth of the river on the Ist of March to take 
all hands away. Mr. F. urged his departure at once for Malta; but this was 
not acceded to; and he adopted the admirable expedient, he could not remove 
them, of constructing crates and cases for securing the stones as soon as they 
| were found. At this period the Isabella arrived with men and stores, on land- 
| ing which, unfortunately a boat was upset, and two men were drowned. On 
| the 26th of January, Captain Graves sent Mr. Hoskyn from Maeri to examine 


| aged father) and eight privates of the 
The necessity for them | victims to the malaria in this ill fated expedition 


| the river, and to report to him the best mode of transporting the stones, which | 


| had now accumulated to an immense number, to the coast. The leutenant 
employed the men busily in constructing a tower within the Harpy tomb. The 
top of the Horse tomb was next dragged off, and the centre fell to pieces ; but 
| itis said that it can be put together again. The sculpture and stones encased 
in the mean time by Mr. Fellowes amounted to 82, weighing together 80 tons 
On the 3d of March the party left Xanthus by the Beacon ship, and arrived at 





The curse has fallen—speak, Marbles, jor the dead— 
Not on th’ offending, but the innocent head. 


Marbles of Xanthus! on the Lycian strand 
Better had ye been spoil'd by Moelem hand ! 
Could ye not scape the traveller's hungry eye, 
Dooming the loving and the loved to die! 

Could ye not spare the sapling, when the oak 
Had fall'n, all verdant, by thevlightnings stroke ' 
Was it for you a widow'd mother gave 

Her dear first-born to fill a Grecian grave ? 


Marbles of Xanthus'! monuments of fame, 
Henceforth ye bear indelible his name !* 

Nor his aloue—others there ere who fell 

Tn the same reckless toil, whose doom yet tell, 
Can kindred hearts abjure food nature's tie, 
And fee! no anguish when their loved ones die ' 
Ask the reft father and the sorrowing wife, 

Are ye not bought with waste of numan life? 


H. E. B. 


) Major Much (leaving am 
Royal Marines of the crew of H.M.8, Monarch, feld 


* Lieut, Alffed Burton (son of the late lamented Captain A.B 





| the river, and that the proper stores must be obtained from Malta; that he| CONSIDERATIONS ON INCORPORATING AND OR. 


GANIZING BRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY PENSIONERS. 


From the United Service Journal. 
Post bellum auxilium 
The plan of calling upon the ovut-door Chelsea Pensioners in aid of the 
civil power, has been found expedient, and of the utmost advantage, as an 
auxiliary, ready trained, in support of the few disposable regular soldiers, 
during the Jate outbreaks throughout the country. This suggests to me o 
method by which their sorvices may be at all times more permanently, and ef- 


| fectually applied, to any emergencies that may arise requiring their assistance ; 


and also tend to be of considerable benefit to themselves, their families, the 
rising generation of soldiers, and the State itself 
The past life of these veterans of the Army and Navy has generally made 


them careless and indifferent for the future ; and rendered them either unable, 
| Malta the 14th, when Captain Graves’ report was sent into the admiral ; which, 


| had it been sent in two months before, they might have been there with all the | earn mach 


} stones on board : or by remaining a month later, have, in all probability, found 
| double the number of treasures. Active measures were, however, taken at 

Malta for the removal of the cases ; and Captain Graves having declined the 

duty, the Meda steamship was appointed for the service ; but it unfortunately 
arrived there at the hot season, when the river was low and sickness prevalent ; 
| and they were obliged to sail away with 78 cases, leaving the Horse tomb for 
another season. ‘ The striking beauty,” says the author, “of this monument 
will be the guarantee for its arriving where ert is appreciated!” and to this 
hope we give ourhearty concurrence. The 78 cases were biought to England 
in H. M. ship Cambridge, in December; and are now, we are happy to say, 
safely deposited in the! British Museum; and, we are further happy to add, 
that the trustees of the British Museum passed, on the 14th of May, a resolu 
tion ordering the re payment of the sums advanced by Mr Fellowes, and 
expressing their sense of that gentleman's public-spirited exertions. Indeed, 
we sincerely hope that the system, now so common, of ploughing with other 
people's heifers, will by a few ezposés of this kind have an inglorious stop put 
to it. 


The antiquities of Asia Minor having lately grown in public interest, from 
the continued researches of English travellers, and the importation of many in- 
teresting relics of Greece and Rome from their Asian colonies, and the Ge 
ographical Society and Royal Society of Literature having had communications 
read on the subject, (see Lif. Gaz reports, Nos. 1359, 60, &c., &c.,) we have 
looked back to the notices which occur in former authors, and in the present 
instance especially to those which relate to Magnesia ad Meandrum, where it 
| is announced that Mr. Tessier has discovered so extensive a treasure of ancient 
architectural sculpture, and other monuments of art. We have referred to the 
i 
} 
' 





account of this Magnesia ad Meandrum by Diodorus Siculus, lib. xi. cap. 62, 
who describes it as Magnesia above the Meander. A grant made by Artaterzes 
to Themistocles (Pliny, lib. v. cap. 29) notices it as distinguished from the 
Thessalian Magnesia by its being on the Meander. Strabo (p. 445) calls it an 
Molian city, not upon the Meander, but upon the Lethwus, which rises in the 
Mount Pactya of the Ephesians, and flows into the Meander. Scylax calle it a 
Greek city. Paterculus (lib. 1. cap. 4) a Lacedwmonian. These ruins were in 
1803 determined by Mr. W. R. Hamilton to belong to Tralles ; and the same 
| gentleman discovered also the ruins of this Magnesia at Eyineh Bazar, gen 
| erally called Irek Bazar, situated much nearer the Meander, about fifteen 
| miles W 8.W. from Aidin, and upon the River Lethwos, which flows through 
| a beautiful wooded gien, shaded by gigantic planes, while the adjacent hills 
| are clothed with magnificent forest-trees, and an underwood of myrtles and 
arbutus. 

These topographical memoranda will, we trust, not be displeasing to our an- 
tiquarian and classical readers. It is stated that M. Tessier has, among other 
| remains, found no less than 84 yards of bas-reliefs, the almost unbroken frieze 
of the temple of Minerva, and of the epoch of the Seleucidw. These, it is pre- 
sumed, will be removed to Europe. Do our readers remember the clamour 
raised and abuse of Lord Elgin for despoiling Greece of her marbles, which 
would have been destroyed if they had remained! The new light has broken 
in, and travellers are the more lauded the more they are enabled to bring away 


a | Of similar national (departed) glories 


unqualifigg, or vey, for scarcel any situation in civil life ” which they can 
Very many congregate to the large towns throughout Great 
| Britain and Ireland, where provisions are naturally dearer, and trade and em- 
| ployment uncertain, in the hopes of finding some sort of occupation, by which, 
with their pensions, they may be enabled to eke out a living for themselves 
and families. 

In depressed times of manufactures, the pensioner is thrown out of work 
and loses his his situation first ; being an older and less skilful workman, or the 
one hand that can, with the least inconvenience, be economized in the estab- 
lishment. The great distress and actual want that many with their families 
suffer at these periods, is testified, by frequently meeting with very many 
wretched objects of this class wandering about the country, in the vain hope 
of procuring employment; and also by the pressing importunity of numbers 
who with pale, anxious and emaciated looks, (but whose apparent ages disqual)- 
fied them from any active duties,) earnestly entreated, on the late occasion of 
excitement throughout the manufacturing districts, to be permitted to jor 
those embodied at ls. 6d. per day ; and the utter want of employment, and 
means to support their families, that numbers complained of when they were 
again shortly disembodied. 

The Hospitals of Greenwich and Chelsea, near London, as institutions for 
(so termed) decayed soldiers, seamen, and marines, have long become inade- 
quate, as asylums, for the wants of the old veterans of the Army and Navy,— 
Nor is it desirable, or would it be profitable, at the present time, to have all 
these pensioners so collected and centralized near the Metropolis 

I propose in some respects to imitate the Roman institution of Colonia ; 
“the advantages of which were, that by the means the veteran soldiers whe 
had served out their legal time,” (viz., 20 campaigns,) * and had spent their 
vigour in the honour and defence of their country, might be favoured with « 
very agreeable reward, by forming them into a colony, and sending them where 
they might be masters of large possessions, and so lead the remainder of thew 
days in ease and plenty.” 

I] propose to collect all pensioners, Miluary and Naval, into small canton 
ments or villages, to be formed throughout the British Domimons, in the most 
convenient and available situations, as may be hereafter determined upon.— 
Near large towns for the military, and round the coasts for the sailors would be 
advisable 

Every pensioner to possess for life one acre of land ; if not possible in Great 
Britain and Ireland, a cottage and garden only ; for which he might pay « tr 
fling acknowledgment, or receive on discharge somewhat less amount of pen 
sion; or which he might enjoy rent free, and the allotment system (which exams 
under such favourable appearances in many parte of England) to be closely 
followed 

At every village of veterans there should reside a Commandant and other 
officers in proportion to the duties required, and to the number of habitants. 

The internal economy of these stations, regulations of police, military 
parades to the able bodied, et cwtera, to be carried into efiect on an uniform 
systein by the Commondant; who with other senior officers wo be appointed 
magistrates. 

Punishments to be inflicted with as little of a military character as would be 
found consistent with the establishments. Expulsion alone from the settlement 
in extreme cases might be resorted to, and which from the many privileges 
and benefi:s to be enjoyed, would be found most severe and effective 








Acts of public interest are often attended by circumstances of private sorrow 
thus the removal of these memorials of ancient art has been marked by the loss 
ofa young, promising, and dear re lative, whose premature death is the subject 
of the eng ans of a sweet and gifted female poet :— 


Marbles of Xanthus ! vanish'd from that shore, 
Rich in remembrarce of heart-stirring lore, 
Scene of heroic deeds, of arts refined, 
Proofs indestructible of mightier mind, 
Would heaven ye still, from artist's gaze conceal'd, 
Stood in your deep retirement unrevald ! 
Treasures of ancient glory though ye be, 
| Records of death ye only are to me! 


Marbles of Xanthus! why, with poisonous toil, 

Have ye been dragg’d to grace a stranger soil ? 
Why scorn'd the passionate appeal of love, 

The curse denounced on him who dared remove 
Tombs to departed spirits consecrate, 

Making the grieved heart yet more desolate ’+ 





* We are not quite eure that Mr. F. has been well advieed in ae certain parties o 
strongly as he has done ; though, with his zesl, be certaaly met with much to annoy and vex 
tom £4.L.G 

| + Vide Mr. Fellowes’ work 
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The villages to be laid out in geometrical order, in right angled parallelo~ 


,| grame, with a large open space (Campus Martius) or parade ground in the 


centre , leaving plenty of width for streets 
teens 

The cemetery to be at some distance from the village, 

It may be clesrly understood, that on 4 pensioner getting his discharge, he 
may (as at present) receive his pension, and live where he pleases. His jotning 
and remaining at one of these settlements, to be entirely a choice of his own; 
and that having so joined he may even then leave them ; or rejoim any of these 
as Opportunities offer, under certain simple regulations 

The great advantages held out to the old soldiers and sailors’ and their fami- 
lies, (which very many heve,) will | conceive, with but few exceptions, induce 
all to join these establishments. 

The anticipated difficulties and expenses of forming such settlements, can I 
think on consideration, be greatly removed. 

There are now in Great Britain and Ireland (of which at firet we will com 
sider,) about 130,000 naval and military pensioners: and millions of acres, of 
what is called common or waste, and nearly unprofitable land. There 
therefore plenty of cheap and at present almost barren soil for the purposes 
contemplated 

The freeholds of these lands, in eligible localities only, throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, could be bought for the State, or exchanged for other 
waste lands belonging to the Crown, of which there are immense tracts, pam 
ticularly in Wales; and sites fixed upon for the proposed stations 


space for church; school; cam- 
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ane ight be laid i villages, . (each covtage having a garden at- 
eukan the core of the Royal Eo rs; and roads cut and made, by 


ing from the neighbouring j'!s, isoners, civil or military, who had 
employing from the neigh @) : 


sentenced to imprisonment with bard labou 
“The houses for is eflicen, and cottages for the pensioners, might also be 
built under the direction and superintendence of the Engineer officers; and 
the iabour of prisoners might also be used. 

After a short time such villages would nearly become self-supporting com- 
munities; some of the residents would require more land, some would keep 
canteens or and such would cheerfully, and could well afford to pay 
rent for such extra accommodations. An abundance of val bh trades, and 

of all sorts, would be found amongst the pensioners and their families. 
would feed, sell, or supply poultry, eggs, milk, butter, de, or be pro- 
employed in many other ways connected with the establishments. = 

Contracts for bread, meat, fuel, &c., if necessary, to those who wished it, 
might be entered into by a board of management , contractors sending in their 
tenders of supply for the above articles, at the best and cheapest ra'e, monthly, 
This meesure would much assist the means of the pensioners in such primary 

isions of consumption. 

By the above methods, p g also cottages and gardens, all would be 
enabled to live, and bring up their families on their pensions, with a degree of 
ease, comfort, and health, very far removed from the present wretched, 
crowded, unwholesome courts and garrets which most occupy ; and all, too, 
would be certain of employment. > 

A trial station might at first be formed near some large town in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, for the military pensioners, where land could be easily pro- 
cured; for instance, near ak nrg centrical, large, important, and 
easily-approachable situation, in an 
sioners. A few miles from this place, at Sutton Coldfield, are many hundred 
acres of waste land. 

The intended general ground plan could be set out, by first allowing ap am- 
ple oblong square in the centre, resembling the Champ de Mars at Paris, which 
is 2700 feet by 1320. The Governor's house might then be placed at one ex- 
tremity, and barracks for recruits (as mentioned afterwards), at the other 
This building to be occupied at once by the labourers (namely prisoners), to be 
employed in forming the roads and grounds, and made use of for the time re- 
quired as a temporary prison. The dwelling-houses for the other officers, 
church, canteen, &c., and cottages for the pensioners themselves would then 
be built a# applications arose for them, and the village would gradually increase 
and extend in all directions, from the large centre square. 

The ease and facility of forming these settlements in the British Colonies, 
and giving to each pensioner a greater extent of ground than could be afforded 
at home, from the power the State has of granting and appropriating, without 
expense, lands and labour for such purposes, is a great inducement (indepen- 
dent of many other good results), for the plan proposed to be carried out 

there. 

The advantages to the State, and benefits to the worn-out and able-bodied 

nsioners, pen yo te to all the present race of soldiers and sailors, are so 








many, (if the foregoing plan could be realized), that I beg to submit some as | 


deserving of consideration. 

Ist. By having the pensioners collected, and placed under the superintend- 
ing care of officers after they quit the regular service. The cruelty of a State's 
indifference to them, and that, too, when the best of their days are gone, and 
bave been passed in her service, would be repaired. An interest would be 
manifested in their future welfare, and their acquired habits of order and regu- 
larity would be preserved and continued. At present, the military pensioner, 
after 14, 15, 17, and 21 years, or 24 in cavalry, is discharged from the Ser- 
vioe upon a gratuity varying from 5d., 7d., 9d., to 1s. per day for the remain- 
der of his days, With this he quits the life that has become habitual or second 
nature to him, feels himself again thrown upon the world, generally forgotten, 
or lost to any near relatives: has a new career to commence—finds himself 
alone, unemployed, unfriended, and uncared for, and in most cases has be- 
come unfitted, and is generally unqnalitied or unskilled in any civil calling 
At this period, habits of incurable dissipation often commence, and a train of 
wretchedness and misery follow ; at which the rising generation look on with 
pity and disgust, discouraging thousands from entering on the same vocation, 
seeing what at last is the end of a soldier's career, 

2ndiy. The influence of mild reproof, kindness, and good example, from old 
officers appointed over them, would assuredly induce many to become more 
thoughtful, and prevent moch of the great distress. reckless and intemperate 
habits, and much drunkenness, which at present exists amongst them 


Srdiy. The withdrawing the old soldier and his family from the temptations | 


and vices inseparable from large towns, and keeping bim at a distance from 
the pernicious doctrines of dangerous and designing demagogues, by whom it 
is well known he is often made a tool and a ringleader. 

Athly. The able-bodied pensioner, organized and disciplined, and available 
at any moment to assist the civil power, either in small parties as special con 
stables, or as military with arms: a force peculiarly suited to aid the law in 
intestine tumults, from their accustomed experience in such matters ; and pos- 
sessing naturally, from their years and service, a degree of coolness and pa- 
tient forbearance, so essentially necessary on these occasions. 

Sthly. Strengthening the Government, and adding additional safety to the 
institutions of the country, by forming rallying points throughout the empire, 
of loyal and tried men, on whom, at all times, the utmost confidence and as- 
sistance may be relied on 

Gthly. The children of the pensioners would be instructed and taught divers 
trades, d&c., receiving also somewhat military or naval instruction ; and brought 
up with these feelings, and in habits of order and obedience, would form a cer 
tain and most valuable dept to get recruits from for the Army ; and amongst 
the naval pensioners, such means would entirely supersede the evils of impress 
ment: the able-bodied in this latter service, besides being placed round the 
coasts, might be also usefully employed in the collection of the revenues in 
the Customs establishment, in which, at present, 81,5001. per annum is spent, 
at Liverpool! only, amongst the out-door department, to tide-waters, porters, 
weighers, searchers, &c., al! of which are now chosen from the labourers near 
the port. 

Mhly. The Recruiting Department for the whole Army and Navy, might be 
conducted at these settlements by the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men belonging to them. It would be a great saving of expense, and reform 
much irregularity in many ways, compared with the present method, and also 
be of much profit and assistance to the pensioners themselves. It would, 
moreover, enable the present recruiting parties throughout the kingdom to re- 
join their regiments, where the services of the young and active would be bet 
ter employed. It would remove from the different towns these recruiting par- 
ties, from which proceed such profligate scenes of rioting, drunkenness, and 
roguery, deterring rather thau inducing all respectable youths from entering 
the Army ; the present indiscriminate mode of enlistment is the source of end- 
tesa expense from desertion, and the entrapping of the Serjeant, whose busi- 

ness is to mislead, causes for the future, in most cases, only dislike and 


— 

he recruits might be kept a short time at these villages, where barracks 
might be erected for a small number; and here they might commence, under 
old, steady, patient, and experienced officers and non-commissioned officers, 
the first simple rudiments of their fature profession. This short probation be- 
fore joining the regiments to which they may be posted, by having all duties 
earned on with the utmost mildness and forbearance, would reconcile and give 
& taste for a life they had embarked in, and which is always felt to be so re- 
straining, irksome, and galling at first. Other advantages would result, also, 
by the reeruit remaining a short time at these depdts ; it would enable him to 


join his regiment without debt ; and here, too, he would be finally approved of, 


and the great expense of enlisting, and fruitlessly marching recruits to differ- 
ent regiments, where, when they arrive, they are frequently rejected, would 
be avoided. Add to this, by these resorts being the only places for receiving 
recruits, by management, and descriptive rolls and returns from each station 
and each regiment, when a deserter leaves, much rascality would be prevent- 
ed. It would become most difficult, or impossible, for any one to enlist and 


receive the bounty more than once—which at present so frequently happens | 


from the a facility a man has of being taken at so very many places. All 
offering themselves would be taken, too, with more respect to character, con- 
neaions, &e., which might be well inquired into by communications with the 
other stations. = 


_ Bthly. A means of prox onting desertion entirely, and which at present is con 
_. siderable, more particularly in some of the colonies. Such retreats of tranquil- 
lity and comfort, holding out to the rising genretion of soldiers and sailors 


havens of rest to look forward to, with a certainty of security and support after 
all their hardships of service, and where they might 7 


mect with sympathy every where 
Sthly. The cultivation of waste and unprofitable lands on the allotment sys- 


tem ; oe and disseminating the best methods of gardening and agricul. | 


ture; giving healthy employment, and a taste 
table pursaits—in which the 
amase his time with. 

10thly. The providing for many old officers of rank, who might not be young 
enough for more onerous and responsible appointments, such situations (in all 
probability) requiring more activity than their years permit of. Making room 
Sor and enabling more youth and vigour, from time to time, being infused among 


for industrious, raral, and profi- 
most infirm may find something to occupy and 








around which town are 900 military pen- | 


still keep alive and cherish, 
amongst their early comrades of toil, proud associations and recollections, and | 












all grades of officers ; and doing away with many anomalous and injurious sine- 
cures, by employing deserving and distinguished officers over mn med 
establi ts, for which situations their age and experience w be so pe- 
culiarly useful and fitted 

Ilthly. The Campus Martius, or parade-ground, to be made large enough to 
serve for all purposes of drills, inspection of troops, yeomanry or other military 
bodies, assembled or quartered in the vicinity; such space being much wanted 
near large towns. These reviews, and the villages handsomely laid out, would 
form a pleasing place of resor: for all classes on holidays: rendezvous so greatly 
desired near all populous communities ; and such would tend considerably to 
| make the Services more popular than they are at present, and soften down many 
barsh feelings which exist between the civil and military life, without fear of 
weakening the efficiency of the latter in a free country. Pat 

12thly. The expense of building extra barracks throughout Great Britain, 
as at present contemplated, and the jealousy and alarm uf such buildings being 
erected, would be saved, or become almost unnecessary, if pensioners were 
collected in situations where their services might be powerfully applied when 
wanted, 

13thly. Planting a loyal and useful population in all the British colomes, and 
a saving of much useless expense, by its becoming generally necessary to send 
home soldiers, who have been invalided or pensioned off, in one or other of the 
British colonies. Such aid would also afford a valuable defence to young and 
| rising settlements; and lend great experience and assistance in the forming 
and training of local bodies of militia amongst the settlers themselves ; armed 
and organized parties of che population being always soon required in prosperous 
, and thriving settlements, to be ready to be embodied and called out, as need 
may require, for the protection of their community. 

l4thly. By employing prisoners from the gao!s, a desirable and healthy sub- 

stitute would be afforded for the present mode of punishment—the tread-mill, 

| the prisoners working in gangs, and employed upon public works—with much 
| greater profit and advantage to the State. 

l5thly. A living testimony of the comforts bestowed on the old and deserv- 
ing soldier; a proud memento, an encouraging expectancy, and a powerful 
stimulous to the rising generation of young soldiers and sailors, to which they 
| would always look forward to, to animate them physically and morally in all 
their trials. 

16thly. A proof of the wisdom a State has in the care of her veterans, who 
| have encountered many dangers and hardships, and spent the best of their youth- 
| ful energies in her service ; and a tribute due from a grateful country, in an un- 
| ceasing and continual welfare, in the ease, well-being, aud contentment of her 
faithful defenders. 


Quis Parthum paveat! Quis gelidum Scythen’ 
Quis Germania quos horrida parturit 
} Feetus, incolumi Cesare! Quis fere 


Bellum curet Iberim ‘ 
Birmingham, Oct., 1842. 














DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS IN ‘KING JOHN.” 
Present acting of The Lady Constance, Queen Elinor. The Lady Blanch and 


Lady Faulconbridge ; by Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Elis, Miss Fairbrother, 
and Mrs, Selby. 


! 


( Concluded.) 
We shall not attempt to speak in detail of this lady’s acting in the terrible 
| despairing scene. She renders its anguish-born poetry witb a delicacy of ex- 
pression yet more overpowering than its force. The looks, and tones, and 
gestures of a performance like this, are not things to be described, but to be 
seen and heard, felt and wept over. For our own part, long shail we be haunted 
| by those accents, now piercingly, now softly thrilling—now enamoured of 
| Death, now rushing back to the sweet and agonizing remembrance of her child, 
now hurrying forward to anticipate the chasing of ‘the native beauty from 
his cheek,” till her iast lingering ray of hope expires, and reason totters on 
| the verge of frenzy. All these emotions are rendered to us by the actress, in 
| all their varied beauty and their trembling intensity. In the concluding ex- 
| clamation— 
j O Lord! my boy! my Arthur! my fair son ! 
| My life! my joy! my food! my all the world ; 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure ! 
| Her voice, it is true, rises almost into a scream : what, however, we would ask, 
are the whole three lines in themselves, but one long scream of intencest agony! 
The immediate effect upon the feelings of the auditor is doubtless painful, as 
| the shrieking accents are to his ear; yet both are necessary to the full dra- 
matic force and beauty of the passage. ‘The woes of Constance and her son 








| 
| are to be visited in retributive justice on their oppressors; and to sustain our | 


| interest vividly through that subsequent portion of the drama, it was requisite 
that the affliction of the bereaved mother should be brought home to us i its 
| darkest and most heart-rending extreme. ‘The poet, therefore, conducts her 
| through every stage of desperate grief—the yearning for death—the longing 
| for madness—the constant craving for the presence of the boy whose image 
** walks up and down with her’’—till this last fixed idea finally seizes, burn- 
| ingly and burstingly, on her brain, and consigns her, not to insanity, which, as 
| she says, might have made her “ forget her son,”’ but to a torturing frenzy, 
hopeless and mortal. Of this her final state on earth, Shakspeare gives us 
one awful glimse, one harrowing strain, then mercifully hurries her from our 
sight and hearing. An exclamation like this, then, let us repeat, in justice to 
the actress, can only have its due effect from being delivered, not with the 
harmonious modulation of tone appropriate to even the most impassioned words 
of Constance while her self-possession yet remains to her, but rather like the 
death-shriek of a spirit violently parting, 
Among the other omissions in acting we have to regret that of the lines 
spoken by King Philip in the middle of this scene— 
Oh, what love I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 

Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 

Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 

Do glue themselves in suciable grief, 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity ! 


These are wanted, not only for the purpose to which Shakspeare ever so dili- 
gently attended—to relieve the feelings and attention of the auditor, by break- 
ing the continuity of the heroine's effusions of despair—but also to give double 
effect to those effusions, by the impression which the exquisite poetry of that 
passage shows to be made by her cureless aflliction, even upon the not over- 
feeling personages about her. The dry cold words which are left in Philip's 
| mouth, 








Bind up your tresses, 
are a terrible falling off. The suppression is an injury to the actress, no less 
than to the heroine 
Small a space as Queen Elinor occupies in the dialogue of this piece, it is 


affords us, of the charactar as conceived by the dramatist. Here, indeed, we 
have arrogance and unscrupulous love of power personified ; and, accordingly, 
her vehemence in repelling the charge of usurpation against herself and 


justice of the imputation. In her violent altercation with Constance she 
makes up for the inferiority of her eloquence to that of her rival, by boldness 
of assertion and fierceness of reproach. Her sentences are brief, but each one 
of them speaks a volume respecting her own predominant qualities ; and her 
vituperation, it must be owned, is truly imperial— 
Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth! 
is her answer to the beautiful words of Constance on the weeping of her son— 
His grandam’s wrongs, and not his mother's shames, 
Draw these heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, &c. 
| But more thoroughly are the whole heart and conscience of the speaker 
betrayed in the exclamation— 

Out, insolent! thy bastard shall be king, 

That thou may’st be a queen and check the world ! 
a speech most forcibly characteristic of the woman whose own youthful gallan- 
| tries had given such public scandal, divorcing her from her first royal husband, 
| and who in age had shown, that her chief solicitude, to have John a king rather 





‘be a queen and check the world ” 
And here jet us point out the art which the dramatist has used, to cast the 

| greatest possible improbability upon the charge of conjugal infidelity brought 

against the Lady Constance by her insolent oppressor, no less than upon that 
of unlawful ambition. The striking resemblance of her son to her deceased 
| husband is placed repeatedly before us. King Philip, especially, in his eddress 
; te John upon their first meeting, says, pointing to Arthur : — 
Look here, upon thy brother Geffrey's face ; 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his ; 
This little abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of Que 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 






important to mark the clear indications which every line of it assigned to her | 


John, is proportioned to the clear consciousness which she betrays of the | 


than Arthur, was, that she herself, ruling hie political councils, might really | 


Here, then, is strong countenance for Constance’s cllegation in cnewer 
to Ellinor :-— 





My bed was ever to thy son as true 

As thine was to thine basband ; and this boy, 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 

Than thou and Jobn in manners, being as like 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 


Nor, considering the well-established charaeter of Ellinor, as a wife, and the 
bitterness of her slander, can we help holding Constance excusable for re- 
torting :— 

My boy a bastard! By my soul, I think 

His father never was so true begot ; 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 


We find it the more necessary to cite these sentences of Constance, because 
they are not heard upon the stage. The constant omission, in modern acting, 
of the most characteristic passages in this dialogue between her and “ the mo- 
ther-queen,” cramps exceedingly the development which the dramatist, in this 
place, has clearly, though rapidly, made of the respective mora! character and 
position of the two personages ; and has contributed to establish the prevalent 
notion of this scene, as a mere piece of scolding between two angry rivals. 

The nature of the moral tie between Ellinor and John—a bond much more 
of common interest than of affection—contrasts, finely, throughout the piece, 
with the mutual tenderness between Constance and her son. The “ little 

rince” desires not greatness at all ; and his mother desires it only for his sake 
linor and Jobn love power equally for its own sake : but as for personal af- 
fection, the mother-queen loves the greatness of her son chiefly for the sway 
which it secures to herself; while John betrays no spark of filial, any more 
than he does of any other attachment. He loves everybody, even his royal 
mother, just after the fashion that he so vehemently protests he loves Hubert— 


that is, exactly so fer ashe can use them. Thus, in his exclamation upoa 
hearing of Elinor’s death : — 


My mother dead ! 
How wildly then walks my esiate in France ! 


we find the language, not of affection, but of sheer self-interest. Elinor, in- 
deed, is shown here, as in history, to have been John’s political genins, in- 
fusing such spirit and sagacity as had found their way into his councils; and, 
accordingly, in the course of righteous retribution which forms the sequel of 
the play, the death of Elmor by the hand of Heaven is made by the dramatist 
to follow immediately upon that brought upon Constance by maternal anguish 
and despaur— 

The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 

Three days before. 


“My mother dead !” is the exclemation we find John still repeating. Feeling 
the sole stay of his mean and cowardly spirit to be thus struck from him at the 
moment when he needed it the most, we find his resolutions thenceforward ut- 
terly paralyzed : we see him staggering on from one personal and political 
meanness tu another; abandoning wholly to his “ valiant kinsman Faulcon- 
bridge” * the ordering of this present time ;”’ and dying at last, in spite of all 
that kinsman's eloquent exhoriations, not like a brother of Carur-de-Lice, with 
harness on his back, but like craven plunderer of monastic treasuries, with por- 
son in his stomach 

Although, from the subordinate space which this character occupies in the 
drama, we are aware that it can seldom fall into the hands of a first-rate per- 
former, yet it is plain, that the actress who undertakes to personate Queen 
Elinor should be as impertal-looking as possible. Heiress to a sovereign duchy, 
married successively to the two most powerful monarchs of the age—Louis 
the Seventh of France, and Henry the Second of England—and now brought 
before us in the drama as directing the councils of her royal son—the habit no 
less than the love of command should be expressed in her every look and tone, 
as well as in all the rest of her demeanour. No approac! to tenderness should 
be heard in her accent, or read upon her brow. She should present to us that 
very impersonation of pride and love of sway—that conscious self-importance— 
somewhat of that‘ acting of majesty,” as we have said before, which both 
critic and performer have tou frequently attributed to Constance herself; al- 
though they should have seen that the most pslpable dramatic propriety re- 
quired the natural dignity of person and rank in the mother of Arthur to stand 
out very clearly distinguished from the arrogant dignity of her intriguing and 
| ambitious rival. The lady (Miss Ellis) who now enacts this part at Drury-lane, 
| though manifestly very young to represent a character so decidedly aged, sus- 
| tains it respectably. One error which she commits as regards the business of 
| the stage, we will point out, because it seems to us to be at once evident and easy 

of correction. Inthe scene immediately following Arthur's capture, the dra 
matist, it will be remembered, makes Elinor take Arthur aside, as if to leave 
John at liberty to confer with Hubert about the disposa! of the young prince’s 
| person. And from John’s words to Hubert—* Throw thine eyes on yon young 

boy"’—-it is plain that the boy 13 meant to be taken aside to some distance on the 
stege. The glance of the king's eye towards him, even at the farthest corner 
of the stage, Shakespeare evidently and naturally thought would be regarded 
as intelligible enough to so confidential a servant as Hubert, even though John's 
desire of getting Arthur into bis power had not been pre*ty notorious. But in 
the present acting, the queen-mother does not really go aside at all. She re- 
mains in the front of the stage, almost in the middle of it, and so near to John 
and Hubert, that it is dificult to conceive of their talking together in ever so 
| low a whisper without their being overheard by Arthur himself. To this palpa- 
| bleimprobability is added one yet more painful to the eye and mind of the auditor 
| Instead of alternately bending and raising her figure, as if diverting the child's 
| attention with some light and varied conversation, Elinor’s representative re - 
| mains stooping over him, and he looking up to her, in one unvaried posture, 
during the very considerable time occupied by the conference between Hubert 
and his master. There are some matters relative to arrangement and grouping 

on the stage, respecting which, perhaps, the auditor is better situated for judg- 
| ing than the manager himself. The case before us seems to be one of these, 
| and deserving attention, since the defective arrangement here complained of 
can so easily be remedied, and, while it is continued, mars one of the most 
effective scenes of his own acting. 

The Lady Blanch, occupying still less space in the piece than Queen Elinor, 
is one of those subordinate characters, as they are commonly called, which 
nevertheless demand very graceful and judicious acting. The part is in itself 
| so slight, and yet so elegant, that we cannot help regretting to see such inte- 
| rest as the poet has given to it abridged by omissions in acting. The leaving 
out, indeed, of the beautifully descriptive lines— 





| 
| 








| 


If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
| 

| 





If love ambitious eought a match of birth, 
Whose vains bound ncher blood than Lady Blanch ' 


is one of those curtailments which, we suppose, the necessities of the stage, as 
regards time, now render indispensable : but we can hardly admit any such plea 
as an excuse for omitting the short pathetic speech of Blanch herself, when her 
heart is torn asunder, as it were, by the fresh rupture which takes place be- 
tween her husband's party and her uncle’s, even on her bridal day :-— 


} The sun's o’ercast with blood. Fair day adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withal? 

I am with both: each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder, and dismember me. 

Husband, I cannot pray that thou may’st win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may’st lose ; 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 

Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive ; 

| Whoever wins, on that side sha‘! I lose ; 

| Assured loss, before the match be played ! 

Lewis. Lady with me,—with me thy fortune lies. 
Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my life dics ! 


To suppress thie passage, is to destroy the chief point of tragic interest about 
| the charcter of Blanch, which consists in vividly showing her as the victim, im 
her torn feelings, of the triumph of political over domestic considerations. 
Miss Fairbrother is playing what ts left of this part prettly; that is, she looks 
| pretty in it, for she cannot look otherwise. It would be well, however, if she 
could so far imagine herself to be the high blooded “ daughter of Spain,” as to 
throw more dignity into her air and her delivery—that same graceful majesty 
in carrying the head is so very, very hard to acquire. 

As for the few sentences that have to be spoken in “‘ Lady Faulconbridge,” 
| they are delivered, perhaps, as adequately by Mrs. Selby as they would be by 
| any other lady. We will only venture to suggest, that, in any case, the dra- 
| matist’s conception of Philip Faulconbridge’s mother, must have been of a lady 

whose personal charms might at some time have done honour to the choice of 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion. We say this, be it well observed, without in the least 

presuming to raise the delicate question as to how far the present Lady Faul- 

conbridge fulfils this condition. It is just one of those points whereupon eack 
| auditor must be left to judge for himself. 
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being exposed to the of the seas, havi So Cant Shee penn. 
their life will most assuredly always be Scomeeel from any similar danger that 
recently befell those unfortunate persons at Rochester. Address by letter only, de te (in 
pre-paid, to Mr. W. Temple Chambers, Falcon Coart, Fleet Street.’ double sense) fabula narrator.’ It is an exact unitation of Mr. Pereival’s, - 
* What could be the motive of the individual who inserted this !— gravely enumerated the straitening of their materia medica as one of the 

us put forth a year or two ago by a Mr. and Mrs. Proudot, looked |, * Wanted, a Second. Hand Coai-of Arms of her Royal Highness the Princess | veniences likely to incline the French to peace, ‘The inimitable Peter Plymley 
ony ee and was certainly not intended as a joke. It profsses to be | Augusta. Address, post-paid, to A. B., 13, Skinner Street, Snow Hill.’ has embalmed the memory of this plan— 

—- oe} ‘o ; this worthy couple by a clergyman of the Church f England) A friend recently arrived from Calcutta has given us a specimen of the kind of | 


* At what period was this great plan of vest and constipation 
cod » graduate of the University of Oxford. He begins these compostion produced by the blending of the Insh with the Oriental style. The veloped! In whose mind was the Ldea of deetre oe 


idea of destroying the pride aud the 
“ The success which in other countries has attended Establishmnts for the | 0#tive livelioess of the writer appears to have been little, if at all, ailected by | of France first engendered! Without castor oil they might for some months, 
of promoting Matrimonial Alliances, first inspired the ideof under- the locality— ' 4 to be sure, have carried on a lingering war; but can they do without bark !— 
taking a similar project here. It is well known that in the citiewf France,| * Notice —Mr W. M‘Cleish begs to state to his friends and the public, that) Will the Pee live under a government where antimonial powders cannot be 
Holland and Germany, such Establishments exist, and have beenfor a long | he has received by the most recent arrivals the Prettiest Waistcoat Pieces that | procured 5 


ill they bear the loss of meroury! + There's the rub.’ Depend 
course of years, productive of the greatest benefit. If, in the coiparatively | Ver were seen : really it would be worth any gentleman's while even to look | upon it, the absence of the materia medica will soon them to their senses, 


limited circle of the population of these cities, it has been found adantageous | ** them. It surpasses his weak understanding, how man, who is born of | and the ery of Bourbon and Bolus burst forth from the Baltie to the Mediterra- 
that means of introduction to that state of life which the language religion | Yoma and full of trouble, could invent such pretty things; it strikes bim for- | pean.” 


styles ‘holy,’ and the voice of all ages and nations pronounces to b ‘ honour- cibly that o eee and texture must have been undoubtedly invented by 
able,’ should be rendered easy of access—how much more necessarynust they | “°° Wise philosopher. recommended to select No. 5, is the Fine Ladies’ Pen. No. 6, is the Solici- 
not appear in such a population as _ of pre the very Ye ae 7 “ Ladies, although my shop's small, I pray you won't fear. pay Pen. The other numbers are distinguished by the hardness or softness of 
acts only as a barrier against the formation of intimacies or friendhips t} I turned out my pelisses, the first of the land sure may wear ; the instrument. 
is proverbial, that people may live here al! their lives in utter prance of | If they are not well finished, or the best of trimmings, Mr. Tanner is also the sole inventor of a wonderful ink, the only ink which 
their next door neighbour; and the experience of every one wil mggest to 1 will undertake to eat backs, brests, sleeves, and linings.” can be used with his pens without disgracing them— 
bim how narrow and circumscribed are the limits of the circle inwhich he ‘No. 39, Cossitollah (Caleutta.) Jan. 4, 1824.’ “ Tobago Permanent Anti-corrosive Lampid Ink, and Immarcessible Atra- 
meme.” . . . Innumerable advertisements may be traced to vanity ; bat we have only met i hat facilitates writing, by flowing from the pen in a certain 
Saootiing of owe ye: ceueey —— at hse » oe coo | with one that implies the entire absence of it— echidaines af paper, + oy the unpleasant obstroents which are so 
eee ee en ee eee oS | ‘Artificial Teeth —Lost, about fourteen or fifteen days since, fixed in bone, [2 yy, wee , 
out much regard ° es pane ee me 4 ae = = - Oe de | from four to six in number. Whoever will bring or send them on Wednesday Po oo “Why! Feros declare that this succedaneum mus 
in the spammer sari the » parece ad be ae We a it Mr Proud. | next, at twelve o'clock precisely, to Mr Mickham, tobacco and snuff manufac- . pr a= 
observations on the artificial state of society, and the difficultywhich is expe-| _ It is not uncommon to hear a wealthy citizen, or retired grazier, when com- 
rienced by young ladies particularly clergymen's daughters, a finding hus- | plimented on his daugh er’s proficiency on the Piano, observe, that she ought 
bands, proceeds to describe the constitution of the establishmen— | to play well, for she had cost him a mint of money. Henceforth there will be 


THE ADVERTISING SYSTEM. 
[In the last Edinburgh Review there is a capital and very amsing article 
under this title, from which we make the following extracts :] 
A Marriage advertisement is now generally regarded as a bax; but « 









their bowels.’ This is the oiuien of Ke-Shin, the influential minister at 
the Court of Pekin, and now appointed Examiner of the English.” 
Ke-Shin's policy may be read with a smile, but ‘ mutato i 







Mr. Tanner's pens are classified by numbers. from which the = 


{ super- 
Daring a five years residence 
in the Island of Tobago, | observed the sudden exsiceative effect that the cli- 


mate produced opon inks imported ; this induced me to experiment upon the 
indigenous plants, woods, and barks there, in which, after a lengthened perse- 





verance, I discovered ingredionts that produced a cerulean atramental Limp) 
| F : “par Flaid, — preserved its fluency without absorption under the sun's ver- 
! : : no occasion for an extravagant outlay — ticality ; the transcendent superioriiy hereof stand 1 i 
“Tt is conducted by a gentleman and his wife, both persons f the highest | M , yi perioriiy stands unparalleled in the annals 
“ : \ | * Music.—An extraordinary opportunity to be instructed in music either in| of record, for resisting erefaction, refluent. concretion ; 
character, respectability and connexions. They have separate jouses at some town er country. The adverticer has found out a method by which he teaches , g veretion, sediment, tenacity, 
distance from each, at which the husband gives interviews to gntlemen, and y 


| 





bis wife to ladies. The negotiations are conducted in conformit with printed | 
rules, from which not the slightest deviation wil! be allowed, aid everything | 
is managed in a manner which cannot offend the most fastidiow delicacy, or 

deter the most easily excited diffidence. It is quite impossible tht ladies or | 
gentlemen applying to the establishment can see each other, unil a meeting 
be finally and satisfactorily arranged, and all effects of idle curiosity are effec- 
tually checked. The rules are to be purchased for ten shillings—he price is 
set upon them for no other reason than as some guard against the timughtless, 
the idle, or the ill-disposed—at Mr. Proudfoot's, 63 Mortimer street, Cavendish | 
Square, and they entitle the purchaser to a speedy interview. In tlese rules | 
will be found a thorough explanation of the whole system, which, the Director | 
is happy to say, is succeeding in a manner far beyond his most sanguine ex- | 
pectations. 


“In conclusion, he has only to add, that untiring zeal and implitit secrecy 








| 


reflects with much pleasure, that he has been already instrumental ii procuring | 
honourable connexions and sincere happiness to many, who othewise might 
have spent their days in degrading attachments or unhappy negle¢ ; and as 
he knows that his own feelings are pure and spotless, he can fearlissly assure | 
any lady or gentleman, whose eye this may meet, that there is noving in the | 
slightest degree improper or indecorous in their employing him as an humble | 
agent in endeavouring to guide them prosperously in taking what nust always | 
be considered the most important step in life.” 

This prospectus was put into circulation two or three yeart ago. An| 
advertisement which appeared within the year, proves the continuince, if not | 
the prosperity of the establishment— 

“* Matrimonial Alliance —The Pamphlets, Rules, and Regulatbns of this 
Establishment, for promoting MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES, may be ébtained by 
applying to A. B., care of Mr. Proudfoot, 63 Mortimer street, Cavendish | 
Square. Price of the pamphlet, 1s. The Portfolio of February isnow ready, 
containing letters from gentlemen in every sphere of life, possessing property | 
from 4001. to 3000/. per annum, and may be purchased or inspected by ladies, | 
free of charge, at the agent's, 63 Mortimer street, as above.” | 

The favour shown to ladies is sufficiently exemplified by the fact, that the | 
Portfolio, which they are allowed to inspect gratis, is charged two grineas to | 

| 








] 
| 





gentlemen. 


Our next, we well remember, excited no inconsiderable sensation among the | 
fair— 

“ Count Sarsfield Lucan, lineal descendant of the royal line o! Lorraine | 
and Capets, and other Sovereigns of Europe, desires to join in an alliance of 
marriage with a lady whose quality and abilities will enable her to support the 
rank and titles she will obtain by this honourable alliance. Address to Count 
Sarsfield Lucan, Poste Restante, a Paris.” 

The next may also be placed under the head of matrimony— 

** Run away from Patrick M’Dallagh—Whereas my wife, Mrs. Budget 
M’Dallagh, is again walked away with herself, and lefi me with her four small 
children, and her poor old blind mother, and nobody else to look after the house 
and home, and, I hear, has taken up with Tim Guigan, the lame fiddler—the | 
same that was put in the stocks last Easter for stealing Barday Doody’s game- 
cock. This is to give notice, that I will not pay for bite or sup on her, or his | 
account to man or mortal, and that she had better never show the marks of her 
ten toes near my home again. Parrick M’Dattacn. |} 

“N.B.—Tim had better keep out of my sight.” 

We will now set down a few of a miscellaneous charecter, which appear well 
adapted to throw light on manners and society. Amongst the most inveterate 
of vulgar errors is the one regarding the sale of wives in this country; and a 
learned friend of ours was not long since requested to write an article on the | 
erigin and precise nature of the law, fora foreign Judicial Review. He re- | 
plied tha: there was no such law ; and a copy ef the followng advertisement 
was forwarded to him, with an earnest desire for explanation, by the editor— 

“To be Sold for Five Shillings, my Wife Jane Hebband. She is stoutly 
built, stands firm on her posterns, and is sound wind and limb. She can sow 
and reap, hold a plough and drive a te:m, and would answer any stout able | 
man that can hold a tight rein, for she is damned hard- mouthed and headstrong ; | 
but, if properly managed, would either lead or drive as tame as a rabbit. She | 
now and then, if not watched will make a false step. Her husband parts with | 
her because she is too much for him.—Enquire of the printer 

““N.B.—All her body clothes will be given with her.” 


An advertisement for Rats and Weeds will be admitted to be an anomaly— 
‘* Wanted Immediately, to enable me to leave the House which I have for 
these last five years inhabited, in the same plight and condition in which J found 
ut, 500 Live Rats. for which | will gladly pay the sum of L 5 sterling; and, as 
I cannot leave the Farm attached thereto in the same order in which I got it 
without at least Five Millions of Docks, Dockens (weeds,) I do hereby promise 
a further sum of L 5 sterling for said number of Dockens. 
(Signed) 
** Dated 3lst October, 1816. 
“N.B.—The Rats must be full grown, and no cripples.” 





This was a thoroughly conscientious tenant, fully aware of the obligations 
imposed upon him by the ordinary covenant, to leave the premises in he same | 
state of repair in which he found them. This covenant, by the way, suggest- 
ed the chief objection to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’'s favorite scheme, for 
putting the marriage contract on the same footing as a lease, and making it 
for seven, or fourteen years at the pleasure of the parties. ‘“ How,” asked 
Mr. Cheney, “ is the gentleman to put the lady into good and tenantable repair 
at the end of that time *” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is reported to have scraped more than one Titian bare 
to the canvass, and analyzed the scrapings, in the hope fof discovering the 
secret of that great master in colouring : but it seems that the required rich- 
ness and mellowness of tone might have been obtained at a cheaper rate, by 
scraping or pounding a mummy— 

“ Egyptian Mummy for Painting. —Those who practise the superior style 
of oil painting, may be supplied with a perfectly genuine Egyptian Mummy in 
its Original state, at Mr. Hawe’s, chemist, Longacre.” 

Fashion has varied as much with reg ard to the canine race as in any other 
object of feminine fancy or caprice— 

* Just come from Flanders.—Some of the most beautiful Dogs, of the Lion, 


Spanish, and Dutch breeds, so very smal! that ladies may put them in their 
muffs or pockets. 


*‘N. B.—Some all white.’ 

This is clearly a different race of animals from those now in favour, which 
Landseer is immortalizing 

The superstition connected with cauls is well known— 

*A Child's Cau! to be disposed of, particularly recommended to persons go 
mg to the Continent on apne or business, officers in his Majesty's navy, 
Merchants tradinz to the East and West Indies, and al! other parts of the globe, 


to play on enher the pianoforte, violin, or guitar, in the completest manner, 





— aud every chemical and atmospherical agent, and for combinin 


enigration, limpidness, permanency, fluidity, to perfection The possess 
by only the practice of one single lesson, which he does on the most reasonable | written documents, performed with the same seven years since, will abundantly 
terms. | demons'rate this Credenda,” 


It really makes one tremble to think of the consequences to society if an en- 
gagement of this sort could be fulfilled. 


Our collection would be clearly incomplete without a specimen of the old | 
Lottery advertisements— 


‘A laughable circumstance occurred at the Opera House « few evenings | 
since. The Honorable Mrs. H C 








lost my duplicates?’ This created surprise, not that the company had any 


the House of Commons 


A late member for Southwark was once pleased to ta'k of a phenomina in 
“ Ths Credenda” may be justified on the same 


principle. We hope Mr. Tanner will soon be sent for five orseven years to some 
other island, for ink has not yet been brought to perfection, 


In one of the early Numbers of this Journal we gave a few specimens of the 


in the confusion that takes place | mode of advertising amongst what are termed serious poopie, or Methodists 
in the lobby on quitting the theatre, dropped her reticule, and was some minutes | a gees “ wid of Te, ae PE of the Evangelica 
before she regained it : when, on looking at its contents, she exclaimed, “ I have | aaa, pansies 1s Gnateres— 


agazine, will show 


* Wanted, by a serious, respectable Widow, a member of a Christian church, 


doubt when the lady pledged her word, but they thought she had pledged her | Without incumbrance, a Situation as Hoovekeeper, in a respectable Farmer or 


jewels. However, on enquiry, it was found that the lost duplicates where Two | Tradesman'’s Family, where a servant is kept 
may be depended upon, both upon his own part and on that of hislady. He! ‘Tickets of one number (which she had purchased that evening) in the Lottery | Religious principles indispensable 


to be drawn the next Tuesday ; 


pated getting £20,000, as she had procured them at a well-known office at 
Charing-Cross.’ 


ployed for the purposes of intrigue. We once heard of a long correspon ones | 
carried on in cipher through the advertising columns of the Morning Chronicle. | 
The key was discovered by a celebrated scientific character, who gave the | 
alarm just as the affiair was approaching a climax 
assignation may be made without the aid of a cipher 
“If the Gentleman who does vot like the moon, will be at the same place 
on Sunday next, and at the same hour at which he was to have met a Lady last 
Sunday, he stall not meet with a second disappointment.” 
A gentleman who does not like the moon ought always to be disappointed, 
for he does not understand his vocation or his interest— 


It seems, however, that an | 





‘** There is not a day, | 
The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way, | 
On which two single hours of moonlight smile— 
And then she looks so modest all the while.” 


The different points of view in which the moon strikes lovers and philoso- 
phers, is well illustrated by the scene in “ Tom Jones,”’ where, when the hero 
falls into raptures at her beauty, Partridge gravely observes, that the moon | 
may be all very well, but that just then he should be better pleased at the sight 
of a round of beef | 

We quote the following, for the sake of its naiveté— 

“* May the Wings of Extravagance be Clipped by the Scissors of Economy— 
Was the constant toast of a person who knew very well the value of a sixpence 
To all good economists would Romanis wish to be recommended, though but a 
had practitioner himself, (he is a little like the clergy—* Don't do as | do, but | 
as I tell you todo.”") When you want real good Stockings at a low price, 
come to the Sign of the Regent, 33 in Cheapside—there you have them in per 
fection, and | am certain sixpence in a pair is worth saving ; and any one that 
is possest of the least spark of parsimony will give their assent. Frugality is | 
certainly a good thing—it enables a people to pay tazes—to pay their armies— | 
to thresh the French—to make peace on good terms—to extend commerce—to | 
make people live long and comfortable 





* For Srockinos, | 
“ Romanis against the whole world, at his Mart, 33, Cheapside.” | 
Mr. Romanis understands the character of his countrymen. Who would re- 


| frain from buying stockings at a shop where such temptations are held out ?—~ | 
| We only wish another Romanis would appear to enable us to pay the income- | 


tar. | 


The following appeared about twenty years ago: The time is important, as 
Mr. Monkton Hall might chance to be brought to the bar of the House of Com 
mons and questioned by the member of Bath— 

“* Elevated and Important Seat.—A man of honour and fortune may imme- 
diately obtain an Elevated Seat, upon liberal terms. Address, with real names, | 
to Mr. Monkton Hall, No. 7, St. James’s Place.” 

The next illustrates the audacity with which the law against gambling was 
defined in the good old times of Faro— 


“ Faro at Routs.—As faro is the fashionable circular game in the haut tony | 
to prevent the company from being sunk into melancholy by whist parties, a 
gentleman of unexceptionable honour will, on invitation, do himself the honour | 
to attend the rout of any ledy, nobleman, or gentleman with a Faro Bank, and | 
adequate funds from 500 to 2000 guineas. Address to G. A. Esq., at Mr. | 


ing Young Man, of decided Christian princi 
Perhaps our readers are not aware that the Newspapers are frequently em. edge of the business 
All applications must state age, salary, reference, &e 
who does not wish a permanent situation 
Church would be preferred.” 


| Chureh,”’ may well excite thy suspicions of the 


and Jeweller, in a healthy and pleasant Market town in Norfolk 


have an excellent opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of the bum. 
ness, and be treated as one of the family 


Remuneration not an object 
Apply personally, 11, Union road, Trinity 


luckily she soon efter found them, and antic: | square, Borough ; if by letter (post paid,) E. M., Post Office, East Grinstead 


** Wanted—An Assistant in a respectable Drapery Concern, an active, oblig- 


pe who has a thorough know 
Apply (pre-paid) to F. and ©. Harrison, Luton, Beds 
; and no one need apply 


A member of an Independent 


This connexion of “decided Christian 


with an “ Independent 


oy oe . 
Establishment ; and we regret 


| to add that a large number of these advertisements contain such intimations as 
the following— 


“To Parents and Guardians —Wanted, an Apprentice to a Watchmaker 
He will 


A premium is required, and a Dis- 
senter will be preferred, Address (free) to L. M., at Mr. H. C, Wiggs, Book- 


seller, East Dereham.” 


Young Ladies of Evangelical principles, may not be sorry to hear of « 
young gentleman, of the same way of thinking, strongly disposed to mat 
rimony— 

“A Young Gentleman, not yet of age, with considerable expectancies 
and who is of Evangelical principles, and has the advantage of a professional 
education, wishes to meet with a young lady of prepossessing person and 
moderate fortune, who may be disposed to enter into a correspondence which 
may lead, after the party is of age, to the completion of their mutual happiness, 


| This Gentleman is about five feet seven imches, and he flattors himself hie 


other qualifications are equally corresponding. Address (post paid) to BE. F., 
at Mr. Jean's, Hatter, Bridge street, Westminster.” 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples. All, more or less, still mingle up 
the mundane and supermundane considerations, in the fashion of the well 


| known announcement— Wanted, a porter who can carry two hundred weight, 


and walk with the fear of God before his eyes.” 

Occasionally, the * Elect,”’ as they call themselves, take advantage of the 
piofane portion of the press. The following precious specimen appeared the 
other day in the Tvmes— 

“To the Lord's People.—A dear Christian tradesman, who about four 
months ago drew from the Savings’ Bank £60, his all therein, to give toa 
fellow Christian who urgently required that sum, ‘ thus lending and hoping for 
nothing again’ but froma bountiful ‘God whose name is omy is now in 
want of forty pounds, to pay all demands upon him, ere he accepts a call to the 
ministry of the Everlasting Gospel, which he believes his Heavenly Father i# 
about to make known unto him. A lady, his friend in Christ the Lord as 
revealed, m the power of God the Holy Ghost, thos ventures in simple faith 
to try the door of Providence in his behalf; and would leave the issue in the 
hands of Hitn who has heart, hand, breath, and purse of men at sovereign 
command. ‘The smallest help will be gratefully acknowledged by the adver- 


tiser. Address to B. B., care of Mr. Evans, butcher, Store street, Tottenham 
court Road.” 


The top of the second column of the Times is devoted to advertisements of 
the pathetic, appealing, interesting, remonstrating, despairing, or denouncing 


| order— 


* For God's sake return or write 
“«~——y and M 
parents. — he 


‘To Cuances.—What can be the good of plaguing us! At all events you 
might give us a line.” 


Do, dearest Billy, do.” 
¢ are implored to return to their home and sorrowing 





Harding's, Piccadilly, nearly opposite Bond Street. N. B.—This will not be | * Thus I sue for forgiveness.” ‘The writer is desired to return immediately 


advertised again.” 


The art of talking with the fingers was once in great repute, but lost its value | 


as soon as it became general— | 


“ The Digitalian Language.—I have had an opportunity for some time of | 
communicating to the world my acquirements in this sctence ; having thought | 
that language distiuet from speech would be both useful and desirable to ladies 


| in the higher circles; but at the present moment, when the tongue is likely to be | 


curtailed of wuts creative function, it may, perhaps, be more particularly, as well 
as generally necessary. I therefore do myself the honour to inform ladies and 
gentlemen who may be desirous to acquire this new mode of conversation, that 
the attainment of it is by no means arduous, and by receiving thew commands | 
will be waited on, and particularly explained by, ladies and gentlemen, your | 
obedient servant, 

“G. Haves. 

“No. 11, St. Clement's Churchyard. Mr. H. will wait on the ladies, if re- 
quested.” 

The words in italics enable us to fix the date of this gentleman's announce 
ment. He evidently flourished about the time of what were called the late 
Lord Londonderry’s Gagging Bills 

Our rupture with China naturally put tea-dealers on their mettle, and many 
elderly females invested a large portion of their savings in Souchong, in order 
to be provided against contingencies. Captain Pidding occupied a conspicu- | 
ous place amongst the interested alarmists, and mand the most of the panic— 





“cE SHIN, ‘THE DREADED ovr.’ 

“If there be any thing in a name, that of Ke-Shin, the Chinese Commis. | 
sioner nominated to meet Elliot at Canton, is, in its Chinese definition given | 
above, ominous of sad results. Our previous knowledge of Ke-Shin’s Opinion | 
of the best ‘Mode of Managing the English,’ gives us reason to ‘ dread the 
hour’ when he shall sit in judgment upon the English commerce. Ke-Shin, in| 
a Memorial addressed to the Emperor in Dec. 1838, recommends him to ‘ put 
an entire s:op to all foreign intercourse for ten years, when,’ he says, ‘the Eng 
lish will pay gold and silver for tea and rhubarb.’ * The foreigners,’ cays Ke- 
Shin, ‘ subsist, day by day, upon beef and mutton, and every day after meals 





they take this divine medicine, (1. ¢. (ea and rhubarb,) in order to get a motion in 


to the port at which he shipped himself; he will go to an inn and report him- 
self instantly by letter, addressed to A. B., 5, Museum-street, Bloomsbury, 


| who will there see him; or he can write an uncle,(a new, bat idiomatic ex- 


pression.) He will communicate his wishes. 

“ How can C. T. prefer wandering amongst strangers to « quiet and vir- 
toous home! If he will come back, the greatest care shall be taken of hit 
during his mental aberrations.” 

“to R. EB. L.—You have only a week more. Repent and reform within 
this time, or we cast you off for ever.” 

The following are well known— 


“Ty Wirttas will return to his affectionate parents, he shall not be snub- 
bed by his sister, and be allowed to sweeten his own tea,” 


“To M. N.—If you don't choose to come back, please to retura the key of 
the tea-caddy.” 


These are probably paid at a high-rate. Indeed, no sort of sentiment is 
cheap, Dr. i called at the Times office to — the charge of imeerti 
the death of a relation. A surly clerk said ten shillings. Dr. H. remonstrated, 
and said he had only paid seven shillings forthe last. “Oh,” said the clerk, 
“that was s common death, but this is sincerely regretied.”’ “ Well, my 
friend,” said the doctor, laying down the ten shillings, “ your executors will 
never be put to that expense.” 

We wish the “ sincerely regretted” cost ten times as much ; for nothing 
can be more preposterous than such a mode of paying compliments to the mer- 
its of a dear defunct. The bare fact is the most touching of recods; and we 
have heard that Mre. Norton's beautiful ballad of “ The Exile’s Retorn,” was 
suggested by the plain announcement of the death of a young man on his re. 
turn from India, in the Downs. 

The following are nch specimens of this sort of necrological eloquence. The 
widow of an eminent Composers states, that he has left this life, and gone to 
that blessed plece where only his harmony can be exceeded.” The widow of 
a famous pyrotechnist adopts the idea with a variation: “ He i» gone to that 
blessed place where only his fireworks can be exceeded.” Still more expressive 
is the parting tribute of the merite or demerits of a Jamaica slave driver: “ He 
is gone to & place where he will find little difference either im the climate or the 


complexion of the company.” 
| 
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LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 

From the last London Quarterly Review for March. 
We have hitherto referred 'o the first of these volumes. Throughout the 
second we have Astley Cooper before us as at the head of his calling ; and bis 
ena dp on the present occasion going into minute professional de- 
) affords | reader some notion of the most important operations 
by which bis high skill was from time to time manifested—his reputation, if 
possible, still further raised and extended. He notices also various essays 
which were published in the Transactions of the Royal Society, or separately, 
and some of which—especially thore on the Membrana Tympani, on Herina, 
on his own son of Tying the Aorta, on Fractures and Dislocations, 
and on the Anatomy of the Breast—will always continue to hold a respectable 
the records of the sorgical ari, though it cannot be said that any 
of them credit on their author as compositions. But the principal merit 
of this is in the clear light it throws on the actoal life—the daily 
existence—of 4 first-rate London Surgeon. Astley Cooper made more money 
than any surgeon that ever lived before him. In one year, 1815, his professional 
income amounted to upwards of twenty one thousand pounds. No physician in 
the world has at all approached this. We do not believe that any barrister, 
not even Lord Abinger as attorney-general, came very near it. The nephew, 


the pupil, and frequent assistant of such a man as this must have his memory | 


stored with details, which, if but tolerably set forth, are sure to be thankfully 
received. Mr. Bransby Cooper, however, tells his tale with such profuse ver- 
bosity and long-windedness that it must, in mercy to the reader, undergo 4 
com ing process. 

hout the whole thoroughly active period of his life, then, Astley 
Cooper was in his dissecting-room, winter and summer, by six o'clock at the4 
latest ; by eight he was dressed (perhaps rather over-dressed) for the day, and | 
atthe service of gratuitous patients, who occupied him till half-past nine. 
Young physicians and surgeons owe much, of course, to their practice among 

; but the generosity with which the best-employed men in both 
branches devote many hours every week—“ every minute being a guinea’’—to 
this inestimable charity, is perhaps not sufficiently considered by the wealthier 
classes when the matter of fees is in discussion No professional men sacrifice 
time to duty and benevolence at such a heavy cost to themselves. Few men 


SS 


the exertion of his powerfal faculties. In the favoured conviviality of the 
cvusiag; te rie Se unbending them ; or if, indeed, he had come at 
last to confound boisterous pleasantry with the fascinations of wit, we must 
not forget how easily almost any man who is much flattered learns to flatter 
himself ; and that of all weaknesses the most harmless, as well as the most 
common, is vanity. 

Of his memory his nephew gives some striking examples ; and they will be 
considered as of great unportance by those whose experience has brought them 
to our own conel namely, that this faculty is almost always in exact 
proportion to the general capacity and vigour of the intellect. It may be greatly 
strengthened by culture: but where it has not been largely given, or success- 
fully improved, all other talents are vain and fruitless. We are aware that 
some people on the verge of idiotcy will exhibit an all but miraculous power of 
memory as to some one particular class of objects; but we speak of cases 
where the mind is not actually incomplete or deformed—where there is the 
usual set of faculties to be measured and appreciated. 

His sagacity was shown in some remarkable extra-professional incidents. 
Being called in to see Mr. Blight, of Deptford, when wounded in 1806, the as- 
pect of the partner, Mr. Patch, instantly conveyed to him conviction of his 
| being the assassin. When, on examination of the localites, he signified that 
the shot must have beeu fired by a left-handed man, the attendants, who were 
far from having taken up any similar suspicon, exclaimed that there was 
no left-handed person near except friend Patch—who was tried and con- 
demned, and who confessed before his execution. In like manner when Nicol- 
son, the trusted and respected old servant of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, arrived in 
Broad-street with the news of that midnight catastrophe, the man’s countenance 
satisfied Astley Cooper that the murderer was before him. We all know how 
slow the family were to adopt this opinion—and also that he too confessed his 
crime. In neither of these cases, however, could the acute anatomist pretend 
to define the source of his impressions. He could only say “* There was an in- 
describable something.” 

To illustrate the happy exercise of these gifts within Sir Astley’s professioxal 











| department would be to write his life—as it bas not yet been written. 


By 1815 the change in the city habits was well-advanced, and he had be- 
sides come into very great practice among the nobility and gentry at the other 





liked money better than Cooper ; but he never abandoned this honourable cus- 
tom. His breakfast with his family occupied but a few gay minutes ; and by | 
ten his waiting rooms were thronged with patients, who continued to stream | 


in by the dozen until one o'clock :— Co 


“To the right of the hall were two large rooms, occupied by gentlemen pa- 
tients 5 two drawing rooms immediately above were appropriated to the re- 


ception of ladies. 


farther room on the right was fall of gentlemen waiting their turn 
were anxious, perhaps, bot still in a much less pitiable state than the occupants | 
of the first to the right. Allin this room had undergone some operation, which | 
anfitted them for the present to leave the house. [t was certainly an object of | 
interest, at times pariaking no little of the ludicrous to me as an inconsiderate 


fore, contorting their features into expressions of all the kinds of suffering, | 
from the dullest torment to the most acute paam—([happy youngster, and happy 
language ']—others moving in enxious restlessness to different parts of the 
room—while some one would be asking bis neighbour with eager curiosity 
what was the nature of the infliction he had undergone, still writhing, perhaps, 
under the effects of his own. These patients used to remain in this room until 
either their pain had ceased, or Mr. Cooper himself distnissed them after com- 
pleting the operation to which they had been subjected. 

¥ The patience of the lodies, perhaps, was more severely tried than even that 
of the gentlemen ; for as in Charle's jodgment their occupation was not likely 
to be so important, nor ‘heir time so precious, he was accustomed rather to ex- 
pedite the admission of the gentlemen than theirs. He most ungallantly used 
to observe, ‘There was more difficulty in drawing one lady than two gentle. 
men ;’ meaning in withdrawing the lady from Mr. Cooper's presence. The 
manner by which the !sdies exhibited their impatience was by frequently open 


; own time, whom many tvok for 4 coarse man merely because of his rough bu. 
oungster, to see six or eight persons who had never set eyes upon one another | mour, could never think of an operation without beart-sickness. 


end of London. He therefore made up his mind to do as Cline had done before 
him, and established himself in the neighbourhood of the Court-—New-street, 
Spring Gardens, where he continued a course of life not much unlike that of 
Broad-street, except that he had now retired from his professorship at the Royal 
»llege, and began to affect more silkiness of manner and finery of habits. 

With his private patients he was, we belive, more popular than any other 
contemporary practitioner in either branch. His goodly person had its effect 


« hall bad generally servants waiting for answers to| with the ladiws—his good-nature with all—and the varnish of feeling with 
notes; the ante-room was for the one or two patients next in succession. The | most. 


With oil enough for every wound, he was the conveyer of more com 


These | fort than any one of his more sensitve brethren. We know, from Cheselden’s 


account of himself, that the greatest of surgeons may feel his —ae a 
burden and torment all through the most successful of lives ohn Hunter 
turned pale as death whenever he had to use the knife. Abernethy, in our 


It was the 
same with that great and ill-required gentus, Sir Charles Bell—we must not 
name living names. But all came and went more evsily with Astley Cooper. 
When a friend of ours, returning casually with bim trom a sonsultation one 
day, dropped something in a melancholy tone about the anxities of their com 
mon profession, ‘1 don’t understand you,” said he, ‘upon my word I think 
ours a very pleasant life. Js it such a hardship to chat with a succession or 
well-bred people every morning, and seal up a round sum for your banker as 
often as you get home!’ But we must not understand such sayings too lib- 
erally. No man had a better right to the natural satisfaction of reflecting that 
human sufferings had been largely relieved by his ministry. 

If Mr. Bransby Cooper had thought fit, we dare say he might have produced 
extracts from the Notes of this period which would have gratified abundantly 
the malicious curicsity of the public. As it is, they supply but little amuse- 
ment, and very seldom demand censure. The most interesting passages 
are perhaps those about the late Lord Liverpool, the Duke of York, and 





ing the drawing room door, peeping over the banisters, or sometimes coming 
down into the hall and suplicating Charles; requests which he knew well 
<= how to answer. 

“ The ante room was sometimes applied to another purpose than the legiti- 


George IV.; but even these contain nothing novel as regards characters 
|} or even manners. Mr. Cooper was not on the royal establishment when the 
king first chose him to operate on his person. ‘There was an ugly tumour on 


| the head ; and it was understood at the time that, for once, Cooper's nerves 


mate one, for Charles had some few chosen friends, who knew how to pay their | rather failed him, and that Cline had to complete the job; and the biogra- 


way into this room at once. 

“ Sometimes the people in the hail and ante-room were so numerous an! so 
importunate that my unele dreaded the ordeal of explaining the necessity for 
his yy He was in the habit, under such circumstances, of escaping 
through the back-yard into his stables, and so into the passage by the side of 
Bishopsgate church, He would then ran round past his carriage, which was 
standing at the frout door, into Wormwood Street, to which place he would be 
immediately followed by his coachman, who well understood this ruse.”"—vol. ii 
pp. 72.77, 

He was in afew minutes at Guy’s—where a hundred pupils were waiting on 
the steps. They followed him into the wards of the hospital, and from bed to 
bed, until the clock struck two—then rushed across the street to the anatomical 
theatre, and the lecture began. At three he went to the dissecting-rooms, and 


observation, direction, and instruction kept him busy here for half an hour.— | 


Then he got into his carriage, attended by a dresser, and his horses were hard 
at work until seven or half-past seven. His family were assembled: dinner 
was instantly on the table, and he sat down apparently fresh in spirits, with his 
attention quite at the command of the circle. He ate largely, but cared not 
what—after twelve hours of such erertion he, as he said, ‘could digest any 
thing but sawdust.’ During dinner he drank two or three large tumblers of 
water, and afterwards two glasses of port—no more. Then he threw bimself 
back in his chair and slept. He seldom required to be aroused, but awoke ex 

actly as the allotted fen minutes expired—started up, ‘ gave a parting smile to 
every body in the room, and in # few seconds was again on his way to the hos. 


There was a lecture every other evening during the season—on the odd | lar 


nights, however, the carriage was equally at his door by eight—and he con- 
tinued his round of visits till midnight, often till ene or two in the morning. 
His carriage was well lighted; and by night as well as by day, is passing 
from one house to euether, bie attendant was writing to his tictation—the ebro- 
nicle of each case kept pace with the symptoms ; 
** And Sunday shone no sabbath-day for him.” 


When called into the couutry be usually said to the postboys—“ I give three 


| 


pence a mile for bad driving, fourpence tor good, but sixpence if you drive like | ‘” his bed. 


the devil." Such for full fifteen years was the existence of the great surgeon 
of Broad Street, Saint Mary Axe. 

Industry of such “ high pressure” had, of course, some interruptions of re 
laxation ; but the diversions of the very busy are rarely very delicate. They 
are willing to accept what is nearest at hand, and may be entered on without 
preparation, and enjoyed without effort. He was heatantie to his pupils, 
whose reverence and submission made them attentive listeners and ready 
lavghers. He also entertained, though less frequent'y, those of his own or the 
other branches of the profession, with whom he had been connected familliarly 
im early years, or whom he encountered daily in the rounds of his practice. Of 
these such as were, like himself, success{ul—were, if not like himself actually 
overworked, aware that he was so, and under the habitual impression of his 
great professional ability ; if the less fortunate did not always regard his pros 
ae without envy, his authority was so extensive. that some advantage might 

anticipated from the cultivation of his goodwill: among neither set, there- 
fore, was he likely to find over-criical guests With accomplished men, be- 
yond his own calling, he seems in his prime neither to have held nor desired to | 


hold much social intercourse ; and in no particular did he less resemble most | 





of those among his own brethren who in our time have attained simuar reputa: | 
tion. Their minds have, in general, been expanded and refined by a vanety of | 
studies ; they delight in the society of their intellectual compeers ; and we | 


think on the whole, of all order of professional men, their conversation in mixed | Sorts the King's meals were, we suppose, irregular enough ; but in general, we | truly wonderful 


company has been commonly acknowledged to be the most interesting, affording | 
the happiest combination of instructiveness and entertainment’ We might, it 
1s — fill an amusing page by quoting from Mr. Bradsby Cooper's picture 
of his uncle's city dinners and suborban clubs, bat we are afraid that the result 
might be to leave a somewhat disrespectful notion of the profession itself—that 
which perbaps has justly been called “ our most accomplished profession "— | 
We leave therefore some chapters. filled with what seeme low-enough merri 
ment, and occasional verses, in which we can discover nothing but dismal im- | 
decility, to be explored by those who are curious in such maiters. Cooper's | 
own penal a mee — ay scenes of festivity appears to have depended 
on joyous hilarity, practical yok: s (much in the » 4 
oh Gee all, is tasectaet audacity of puns a 
It is, however, well attested thet he was even ther 
converser in a téte.a-téfe. When shut up by chance in the same carriage with 
any man of talents, the tenacity of his memory—the searching sagacity with 
which he had observed whatever the course of life had brought under his view— 
and the unaffected frankness of his temperament, seem to have been more than 
sufficient to render his talk richly diverting. To hear him thus, we suppose, 
was hke being present at one of the best of his easy colloquial lectures on 
comparative anatomy. The truth is, he was then, as at his lecture, enjoying 


avery different sort of 











| society of men he liked.” 


pher, though he does not confirm the common story, says nothing that distinetly 
contradicts it. He mentions Cline as present, and casually as it were, that he 
did something. The king, however, made Cooper his serjeant-surgeon soon 
afterwards, and in due time, most properly, a baronet (with remainder to his 
eldest nephew)—and our author says he continued to grow in favour until he 
made an unlucky /apsus—that is, told his illustrious patient a certain offensive 
anecdote. But Mr. Bransby Cooper twice promi-es to give his readers this 
anecdote, he reaches finis without having screwed his courage to the point. 
It must, we suppose, have been something far more awful than what he does 
mention as having occas oned a little interruption in the intercourse, namely, 
Sir Astley’s waiting on His Majesty one morning just after performing an ope- 
ration: —The King’s fece darkened—the jocular baronet was abruptly dis- 


his wristhand—* Out, damned spot!’ It would not be difficult for us to cap 
that story if we chose : 
Sir Hans Sloane's baronetcy, given by George I, was the first title of here- 


sion has since furnished at least its fair share of recruits to the baronetage. 
Between 1796 and 1837 that rank was, if we reckon aright, conferred on seven- 
teen physicians and surgeons, one oculist, and two apothecaries. 

The complete change which time and prosperity had wrought in Sir Astley’s 
political sentiments is evident from some of his Notes. 

* The first time I ever saw George the Fourth was at the time he was Prince 

| Regent. He was walking with the Doke of York and the Duke of Bedford, 
| and be looked far superior to either. They were the three finest men in Eng- 
id, but he was the prince of grace and dignity.” 
Here is some mistake. The Duke of Bedford who was a “‘ fine man’ — | 
| Francis—died a dozen years before George 1V. was Regent: nor do we think | 
Cooper ever saw them walking ‘ogether. 

“He often awoke early, and read from five or six o'clock in the morning | 





| he read of every description—novels, pamphiets, voyages, travels, plays—and 
he liked to talk of them He usually received me at from ten to eleven o'clock, 
He chatted with me for half an hour or an hour, and was generally 
very agreeable, although now and then irritable. He was not strictly attentive 
to facts, but embellished all his stories to render them more amusing, so that | 
it would not answer always to repeat his sayings of others 
“ When ill, the King would never allow that it was caused by his own im» 
dence. One morning his tongue was white, and he was much heated. * by | 
G—,” said he, “it 1s very extraordinary that [ should be thus heated, for I 
lived very abstemously, and went to bed in good time—I must have some 
‘beaume de vie, sir.” When we went out of the room, W said, * You | 
must not professionally act upon what His Majesty said: he was drinking | 
maraschino at two o'clock this morning.” } 
“ He was a good judge of the medicine which would best suit him* He | 
bore enormous doses of opiates—one hundred drops of laudanum, for instance. 
In bleeding, also, I] have known from twenty to twenty-five ounces taken from | 
him several times. 
* The King was irregular in his times for eating and drinking. “ Bring me | 
cold chicken,” he would say at eleven, before he rose. ‘ Yes, sire,” “ Bring | 
it, and give me a goblet of soda-water."’ Soon after he ate again, and at dinner | 
largely ; but he did not in general drink much at dinner unless tempted by the | 








It is hardly fair for a gentleman who visits a Prince only in his medical capa- 
city to volunteer descriptions of the patient's ordinary habits. When out of 


believe, he abstained entirely from meat of a morning. Probably he was, like | 
ourselves, of the sect whose tenet it is that no man eats luncheon who has a | 
proper respect for his dinner. 

“The King would sometimes be coarse in his conversation and anecdotes, 
but again nobody could be more refined and polished when he chose. Every 
story of a character about town, every humourous anecdote, he was perfectly 
acquainted with, and was constantly seeking means uf adding to his stock, and | 
then took the greatest pleasure in relating them to others. He was himself | 
witty, but the points of his conversation consisted principally in anecdote and 
the relation of jokes 

“The King was indolent, and therefore disposed to yield. to avoid trouble ; 
nervous, and therefore anxious to throw every onus from his own shoulders 
He was the most perfect gentleman in his manners and address—possessing 





* The biographer says :-—“ He had been very early instructed in anatomy, by the desire of 
bis father, at whose request Joho Humer made a complete set of preparations, especially 
for the use and information of the young prince and his brothers. ¢ frequently conversed 
on the subject ; and on several occasions when an account reached his ears of something 
novel or extraordinary being met with in the course of anatomical investigation he had 
the actual specimen brought te him for his inspection. His knowledge of medicine was so 
acute that | have heard my uncle say he was obliged to be unusually careful when writ- 
ing & prescription for the King.” 





missed—and discovered, as he eniered his chariot, that there was blood on | 


ditary honour granted to any medical gentleman in this country. The profes- | 


the finest preon, with the most dignified and 10us condescension ° 
consively jped ; fomillar biancolf, bat checked cs tm ethene vislons tm bis 
temper, yenaturally kind in his disposition. | have seen him spurn —— from 
him, yet isten minutes say that he liked nobody so much about him, and that 
no = you hag Sw fee thing for him. 

* Geor ou an extraordinary me »—he recollected all t 
he had rea or seen,—and had the faculty of eaithty comprehendin rere 
thing. Ibe saw a steam-engine, he would describe not only its principles of 
action, buenter minutely into its construction. He could recount anecdotes 
of every bdy, and could quote the beauties of almost all the works, in prose or 
verse, in bglish literature. He also prided himself on his knowledge of Latin 
being, in act, an excellent classic, and frequently quoted Horace. Dates, 
also, in hiory he could well recollect ; and it was dangerous to differ with 
him concening them, as he was sure to be right. The connexions and fami- 
lies of thenobility he was quite familiar with. 

“He spke German and French as well as his own language, and knew a 
little of oters. He spoke remarkably well, but did not write so well, because 
he would ot give himself the trouble, and therefore always sought assistance 
from othe. His life had been, since the age of sixteen, conversational, from 
which tire he had given very little attention to writing or composition. He 
told me tat from the time he was sixteen he knew every thing, bad and good, 
and that e had entered into every amusement that a gentleman could engage 
in. His udgment was good as regarded others, and as respected his country. 
If I had vaned to decide upon what I ought to do, nobody would have given 
+s “af advice ; but he very likely would have practised just the contrary 

im self. 

* The abiliies of George the Fourth were of the first order. He would have 
made the firstphysician or surgeon of his time, the first lawyer, the first speaker 
in the Houseof Commons or Lords, though, perhaps, not the best divine. As 
a king he watprosperous, for he had the good sense to be led by good minis- 
ters, although however, he did not like them all.”"—vol. ii. p. 347-352. 


In all this aout the King we see nothing to complain of. Of some of the 
accomplishmets above mentioned the Serjeant-surgeon was little qualified to 
judge: but ifhe formed an extravagant opinion of His Majesty’s natural ta- 
lents, he at lest erred in good company. Sir Astley’s thinking it worth record 
that the Kingof England was well versed in the family history of the English 
nobility is vey good. We doubt as to the criticism on the King’s writing. 
The letters punted in Sir W. Knighton’s Life are poor and slovenly ; but they, 
we believe, wre mere refuse, put in to fill space, when the rea/ intended pub- 
lication was “ppressed. We once read part of a MS. Memoir on some inci- 
dents in His Majesty's personal history, and it seemed to us easy, elegant Eng- 
lish. If he ‘ad been * invisibly” helped, assuredly it was not by either Knigh- 
ton or Coopr. 

The Nots on Lord Liverpool have not been weeded so carefully. It was 
hardly feito print, if to write down, some of the premier’s unkindly communi- 
cations alout one of his colleagues. The mere fact of his lordship’s opening 
his lips atall on such a subject to his surgical visitant must be considered a 
symptom hat his disease had reached his mind ; and in such a state what more 
commontian fretful jealousy ? Our author should also have thought twice be- 
fore he ptblished his own sarcastic description of a “ court physician” coming 
into Lord Liverpool's chamber just after he had been bled for apoplectic symp- 
toms by Mr. B. Cooper himself—bowing three times to the patient as he lay 
insensible »n the sofa—and then asking the young surgeon if he was aware of 
the responability he had assumed in bleeding the prime minister of England 
before his «wn arrival The passage indicates no great respect for the hve. 
cian on thepart of the narrator—but it also suggests what the physician's opi- 
nion was o! Mr. Bransby Cooper. Dr. Radclitie has recorded how narrowly 
William 1]. escaped dying before his time, in consequence of its being held 
unlawful tcbleed the sovereign without the consent, not of the court physi- 
cian only, ut of the privy council: but we were not before aware that such 
notions of sanctity had ever been attached to the vein of a minister. 

Sir Asthy was also sergeant-surgeon to King William 1V.—and we shall 
gratify all car readers by one extract from his Notes under that head. 


** We ofen saw the queen, who appeared a most amiable lady, elegant but 
simple in ler manners, and sensible in her conversation. She was, in truth, 
an excelleit person, and, though gracing the dignified position which she oc- 
cupied, wold equally have made an admirable clergyman’s wife, and in sucha 
situation hive employed herself among her parishioners in acts of kindness and 
benevoleie from morning to night.” 





There .s a very striking account of the behaviour of the late Sir John Leach, 
| when firttcut for the stone. The patient having been placed in the required 
| Position, Sir Astley, who had already the knife in his hand, laid it aside for a 
| moment to write a prescription As he resumed his instrument, the expect- 
ant’s countenance indicated much disturbance. Sir Astley paused. ‘‘ Excuse 
me,” saidthe Judge ; ‘ but, pray, don’t leave the pen in the ink.” During 
| the operation, which occupied longer time than usual, he never moved a mus- 
| cle. When it was over, Sir Astley left his nephew to keep watch inthe cham- 
j ber. By-and-by Sir John Leach turned his head on the pillow, and whispered 
| that he wished to see his housekeeper: it was to tell her that Mr. Bransby 
Cooper would stay to dinner, and to order some entrée in which his cook was 
supposed to show particular merit. He had to undergo that terrible operation 
three \imes, and always did so with the same imperturbable coolness. What 
|} a mixture is man! Who has forgotten Lord Byron’s scornful sketch of this 
| astute hard-faced old lawyer, as a Mayfair tuft-hunter, aping dandies, and 
fawning on dowagers? We hope Byron's future editors will have the candour 
| to quote the surgeon's testimony to the higher qualities of this victim. Much 
| less heroism, we apprehend, was shown at Missolonghi. 
| In these later years our author was the regular assistant of his uncle, who 
| had himself began to suffer from attacks of vertigo, and was not always in con- 
dition for exertion. Sir Astley was by this time very rich—and he now in- 
dulged himself by purchasing a considerable estate in Hertfordshire, with a 
handsome mansion-house and grounds, to which he ofter. retired for repose and 





| relaxation. By degrees he became extremely fond of the place—at last he 
| usually spent three days of the week there—and contracted many of the feel- 


ings and even the habits of his new order. He was a rigid preserver of his 
game, for example; and what is by no means so common, he made money by 
keeping a large farm in his own hands. This was chiefly the result of his and 
his coachman’s skill in horse-flesh. Michael having informed him that the 
horses sold at Smthfield were usually of three classes, almost all cripples, 


} until nine or ten, and thus he became acquainted with all the new books, which | gore fit only for the knacker, others bought fur the chance of their becomin 


sound, others by people who did not care for permanent lameness so they woul 
but draw— 
“ my uncle desired him to go every market morning into Smithfield, and pur- 
case all the young horses exposed for sale which he thought might pussibly be 
avertible into carriage or saddle-horses, should they recover from their 
defects. He was never to give more than seven pounds for each, but five 
pounds was to be the average price. In this manner I have known thirty or 
forty horses collected at Gadesbridge, and thus Sir Astley procured stock to 
eat off his superfluous herbage. In the winter these horses were put into the 


| straw-yard, and his waste straw thus converted into manure, thereby saving 


many hundred pounds in the purchase of this commodity. 
“| believe, however, the greatest pleasure derived from this new plan was 
the occupation it afforded him, by treating these horses as patients, and curing 


| them of their various complaints. On a stated morning every week the black- 


smith came up from the village, and the horses were in successive order caught, 
haltered, and brought for inspection. He then examined into the causes of 
the particular defect of each animal, and generally ascertained that there was 
disease of the foot. The blacksmith took off the shoe, pared out the hoof, and 
then Sir Astley made a careful examinatiun of the part. Having discovered 
the cause of the lameness, he proceeded to perform whatever seemed to him 
necessary for the cure—cut out a corn, make a depending opening to cure @ 
quittor—order the proper shoe for a contracted heel, &c..... . 

“ The improvement produced in a short time by good feeding, rest, and 
medical attendance, such as few horses before or since have enjoyed, appeared 
aye I have myself paid fifty guineas for one of these animals, 
and made a good bargain too ; and I have known my uncle's carriage for years 
drawn by a pair of horses which together only cost bim twelve pounds tem 
shillings.” 

The baronet’s battues had, in like manner, their professional features. The 
brother sportsmen were, for the most part, physicians or surgeons of renown. 


| Some of them were tolerable shots, and so was their host ; but he at least could 


seldom play out the Squire's part for a whole morning. 

“Tt was not an uncommon event to lose him for an hour or two; for if 
a bird towered, or a hare, after being shot at, evinced anything particular im 
her death-throes, he would either quietly sit down under a hedge, or would 
walk home to his dissecting-room, and examine the nature of the injury, and 
the cause of the peculiar circumstances which had attracted his notice. 
Nothing could afford him greater delight than when he arrived at an expla- 
nation of the peculiar phenomena which had instigated him to make 
inquiry.” 

The vision of Arcadia would be incomplete without what follows :— 

“It rarely happened but that one or two of the dogs which we had out with 
us had been submitted by Sir Astley to some operation or experiment, a circum~ 
stance which un some measure accounted for their inferiority as sporting dogs. 
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Some amusement was always afforded by the timidity which these animals 
a erro nent le ing like a child” over 
the biographer describes bis uncle as “crying like a ch 

. in “ Oliver Twist.” It must have been a great relief to his Recur- 

Nerves. us | 
= cnfailing member of these shooting-parties was Dr. Babington, whose 
Irish humour seems to have been the prime condiment of the evening banquet. 
Ocr author gives several of the doctor's stories—let us find room for one— 

*« He told us that, after having been many years from Ireland, an irresistable 
desire again to see his aative soil made him determine, during a certain vaca- | 
tion, to revisit it. In order to reach his native village it was necessary for him 
to cross a river bya ferry. Years before he had passed at this spot a thousand 
times, and, as he sat in the boat, vivid recollections of his youth recurred, fill- 
ing him with mingled sentiments of pleasure and pain. After some minutes 
silence, he inquired of the ferryman if he had known the Rev Mr. Babington, 
the former rector of the place. * Did I know him! Faith, and I did, for the 
kindest of men he was to us all.’ ‘He was my father,’ said Dr. Babington. | 
«Was he, by the powers !’ exclaimed the fe'low, and wrought up at once to a | 
wonderful pitch of enthusiasm, * Then I'll take you nearer to the falls than ever | 








Sree ee een at Se Se eee and frolicsome, atten- 
ive to every thing around, and yet apparent! less of any thing. At one 
time he would give you a simple and soeren | analysis of Adam Smith's cele. 
brated “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” which he would tell you he i 

the standard of tie morality ; next minute he would be proposing & 
“night of it” at the sign of the Boot Anon he would explain that the proper 
and scientific way of compounding punch was to pour in the spirits last of all, 
as the alcohol materially interfered with the perfect solution o sugar in water, 


A fellow of most excellent humour was he—the warmest in feeling, and of a 
spirit devoted to all sorts of merriment : 


But the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns; 


and there were moments when my boyish heart was melting to sorrow as he 
spake, with a deep but manly pathos, of bitter disappointments in love and in 
prospects—of difficulties hard to be surmounted—of hopes long protracted— 
poverty—and, of all the most galling, the scorn of the unworthy 

I have rarely known such a bright genius as Bob's. With the principles of 
nearly every science he was familiar, especially such as are usually treated of 


showed hb before.’ ” | in a course of what is called natural philosophy, or of chemistry. These sci- 
Ah ERAWOS WS NOCD BAT: ences were his living—by them he earned his bread, and of course he knew 
Sir Astley had the misfortune to lose his lady in June, 1827, and the shock | 


: them as a workman does his trade. A most retentive mory be p 
was so severe that he resolved on withdrawing from practice. In September | which. like a pool of water, received end retained every thing which fell upon 
he sold his house in Spring Gardens, and remained for a time shut up in Hert- | its surface, whether of the metallic quaciay of philesuphio treth, or the ace 
fordshire ; but the interval was not long. The retirement became intolerable | 

















__within a few months he had taken another house in town, and resumed his 
profession—and in July, 1828, he re-married. 
His anatomical zeal attended him to the last, wherever he was. He makes, 
late in life, an excursion to his native Norfolk ; and his journal is mostly of | 
this tenor :-— 
“Cromer, Sunday, September 25th —Rose early and dissected eels ; went 
to church. 

26th —Rose carly ; rode on horseback along the beach, and saw a boat 
with 1400 herrings come in: the beach of a busy scene. Picked up three | 
dog-fish ; beautifully clean animals for dissection. 

“27th —Rose early, and rode before breakfast. 
of about four feet in length. Dissected a gurnet. 

“ 28th —Before breakfast walked on the beach, and dissected dog-fish and | 
herrings’ brains 

© 29¢h.—It rained, but T went to the beach for a little time before breekfast 
They brought me a porpoise ; I sent the heart to Gay’s Hospital, and dissected | 
dog-fish. The brain is composed of,” &c.—Vol. ii. pp. 421, 422. 

Another of his later trips was to Paris. His reputation procured him a most | 
flattering reception there. Among other attentions he was invited to a grand | 
déjrtiner by Dupuytren :— | 

‘We went to the Hotel Dieu, afd I found a room devoted entirely to myself, 
a cadavre there, &c. I dissected for rearly two hours before breakfast."—Vol 
i. p. 408. e. | 

Sir astley was made on this occasion a member of the Institute. His hon- 
ours, indeed, had accumulated rapidly. William the IV. bestowed a Grand- 
Cross of the Guelphic Order—Louis Philippe sent, through Talleyrand, the 
decoration of the Legion—various Scotch and foreign Universities showered 
diplomas op him, and the Duke of Wellingtoa’s Oxford Istallation in 1834, he 
was admitted D C_L. 

He continued ardent in practice until his increasing infirmities disabled him 
for it, and expired at his country-seat, after a short confinement, on the 12th oi 
February, 1840, in the seventy-third year of his age. His willis in all respects 
honourable to him—not least so, considering what his mode of study had been, 
the clause by which he commanded the dissection of his own body 

He left a very large fortune, and 4 reputation, as a practical surgeon, second 
tonone. But it cannot be said that Sir Astley Cooper was a man of genius, | 
or even, in any high sense of the word, a man of science. He will never be 
classed with the great luminaries of his own branch of the profession, and | 
out of that he was no more than a shrewd, intelligent man of robust, vigorous 
faculties, sharp set on the world and its interests, scarcely tinctured with let- | 
ters, as remote as any clever maa could well be from high aspirations or el- | 
egant predilections of any sort. It was said of Lawrence that he could | 





A porpoise this morning | 


“ Fix noble thought of Abel Drugger’s face, 
And turn Malvolio’s attitude to grace :” 


| 
} 


but his pencil has preserved, without flattering, Sir Astley’s portly presence, 
his handsome, acute, self-satisfied, and uvrefined physiognomy. It was also 
most proper that his life should be written; but if we are to have two bulky 
volumes of this gossiping class, end then a strictly professional supplement, | 
about every man of such calibre, the prospect is rather formidable 

Of Mr Bransby Cooper's taste and talents we have enabled our readers to 
form their own opinion. 


} 





AN EXCURSION WITH BOB WHYTE. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


“T cannot conceive a more deluding error,” said Bob Whyte, “ than to 
imagine that a man, because he is devoted to pursuits of science or philosophy 
(for you must be aware that it is now generally considered desirable to attach 
different meanings to these two words—understanding the first to include all 
investigation of the properties of matter—using the second to designate all in- 
quiry into mental phenomena,) I cannot conceive,” he continued, ‘‘ a more 
palpable blunder, than to fancy that a man, because he is even enthusiastically 
given to such subjects, must be therefore a cold, grave, abstracted being, un- 
witting of the creature-comforts of this life—who revels not in the sunburst of 
woman's eye, nor cares by a luting* of lips to inhale into his system her dew- | 
beladen breath, the gaseous sublimate (to indulge in a chemical metsphor) of 
her gentle being, ungifted with an eye to look with Byron's on Mount Jura, 
unennobled with a mouth to expand withal into a guflaw at Hood's last and 
brightest. 

** The tree of knowledge was surely not a thorn-tree—no, it bloomed in the 
midst of a garden, and bore fruit so luscious, as to tempt to the first and greatest 
of all rebellions! So ts tt still—so should it be. To shroud the besuty of the 
bright goddess, STUDY, under a pall of melancholy gloom—a forbidding cur- 
tain of dust and cobwebs, is as bad as to hang the ascetic veil before the sweet 
smile of the Madonna, Religion. 

“« For instance,—now here are you and J, Grim (to ine, the Medical Student, 
briefly and affectionately.) who flatter ourselves we are up toa wrinkle or two 
on some rather abstruse points. Prithee, who broke his collar-bone at footbal! | 
tother day? Who fished Lord What's-his-name’s trout streams, and he never 
the wiser’ Who was drunk o’ Wednesday? Who was caught—" 

** No more of that, Bob, if you love me ; get on with the affair yon are at 1” 

Now this affair was the manufacture, with a blow-pipe and spirit-lamp, of a 
curious little bit of glass apparatus, which he intended to use in exhibiting to 
the Soandsonian Scientific Society, a new method he had hit upon of making 
the salts of manganese. 

We were seated together in the workshop attached to the magnificent appa- 
ratus-room inthe ancient University of Soandso. Before us was a snug little | 
furnace, surmounted by a sandbath ; on one side a turning-lathe ; on the other 
a modern system of pulleys. Uncer a table in a corner had been shoved a large 
plate electrical machine out of repair; while on she ves and racks all around | 
the place, bristled every description of tools and utensils, chemical and mecha- 
nical. Hard by was the appparatus-room itself, a large elongated apartment, 
crowded with air-pumps, model steam-engines, globes, prisms, telescopes, mi- | 
croscopes, kaleidoscopes, and all other kind of scopes (the scope of Bacon, by 
Professor Napier, excepted.) magrets, pneumatic troughs, friction wheels, 
Leyden jars, and facsimiles of strange machinery for every purpose, from rais 
ing asunk seventy-four to punching the slit of a steel-pen. 

Lord of all this domain was Bob Whyre, my fellow-student and chum. He 
held the office of Conservator of the Scientific Apparatus to the University, and 
assistant to the Professor of Natural Philosophy, with a tolerable income con- 
sidering, and admirable facilities of acquiring knowledge, and certainly he made 
the most of both. 

Oh, dear old Soandsonian University—dearer apparatus-room, and dearest 
little workshop—dear in yourselves, but how much more on account of him who | 
was, fora period, the most intimate of my intimates—imy mentor, my protector, 
guide, philosopher, and friend—him whose every joke conveyed instruction— 
whose very fun was philosophical—who loved me with an indulgent and en- 
during affection—between whom and myself, there now flow some thousand | 
miles of salt water! 

Bob was, however, studying medicine with a view to the profession, and had | 
been for some years. He had nearly completed his term, but was in no harry, 
for his salary came well up to his wants; and as far as study went, the noble 
— apparatus, and all other resources of the university were at his com- 
mand. 


His age was about twenty-four years (my own, at the period I allude to, 
* When the xtremit. f two tube 
intermediate pe ya — chen ~s sare brought , and united by some 
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| quiet luxury of a pipe, and the relaxation of an hour's confab, without restraint 


| An excursion, geological, mineralogical. and general funological. 
| excursion is right after my own heart. 


flake lightness of mere ornamental elegance. 
By the by, there was a curious property connected with this eye of Bob's 


| Ifhe happened to glance or wink it at any young woman passing, she would 
| immediately start into a perfectly erect gait, and brush the soles of her shoes 


smartly along the pavement for the next half-a-dozen steps or so. 
never account for this most uniform and remarkable result. I asked an expla- 
nation from himself once. He said it was a psychological phenomenon, 

Such was the companion that sat with me in the little workshop 

Just as we were speaking, the door was opened, and in stepped our most 
worthy professor of natural philosophy—known among ourselves by the en- 


I could 


dearing abbreviation of “the Proff” He had come to enjoy in seclusion the | 


with his assistant and pupil. 
We unmediately stood up, but being most affably desired to be on no cere 


| mony, reseated ourselves, and resumed our several proceedings, and a conver- 


sation ensued broken by frequent cachinnations on the part of the professor. 

When this began to take somewhat of a scientific turn,— 

‘| have heard,” said the Proff, * from several sources, that the northern vi- 
cinity of Soandso, affords a very rich and interesting field for geological and 
mineralogical study, and that some valuable specimens of either description are 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the village of Drittenbreeks, on the banks 


| of the little river Dritten.” 


* That was where our ingenious friend, Mr. Coal Hunter, found his fossi/ 
cow, was it not! A most appropriate result to geological ruminations !" 

* Yes, and as the weather is beautiful, 1 do not see why you should not go 
out some Saturday with the view to an investigation You can make a regular 
scientific excursion of it, and try if you can't collect a few tolerable specimens 
for lecture. We are sadly in want of some, let me tell you. The distance, 
moreover, is but a joke to a young chap like you—eight or nine miles only, by 
the foot-path across the hills.” 

** [| most cordially embrace the proposal,” cried Bob. “I will be off on 
Saturday first ; the day after to-morrow, isn’t it !"’ (turning to me. | assenied.) 
“ And you shall go with me, Grim. My eyes! won't we make a day of it! 


Such an 


ifit don’t afford me some entertainment in return, there is no such thing as 
gratitude left in human ideas.” 

* Yes, and as you are botanical,” continued the professor, “(though IT can't 
say I care much for the science myself,) this is just the very season for you— 
and the very weather—and for entomology, too, if you have given any atten 
tion to it” 

‘Oh, haven't I? I have studied it with some interest, I promise you.” 

‘Bless me, your acquirements are endless. What charm could this study 
have for a Medical Student ?”’ 

* The greatest of all—to render him fly, to be sure.” 

‘“Mr. Whyte, Mr. Whyte, take care.”’ 

Upon this the sage drew forth his pipe from a recess behind the furnace, 
lighted it, and drawing his chair close to the fender, was speedily lost in the 


| mazy depths of some srchimedean problem, which | sincerely hope he smoked | 


his way to the bottom of; while Bob and I, entering into eager discourse, 
began to lay the plan of our intended excursion. 

But first we agreed that as soon as the professor withdrew, the porter of the 
rooms should be despatched for a supply of that singular and anomalous fluid, 
which has been denominated Edinburgh Yill—the investigation of whose con. 
stitution and qualities, | would beg here earnestly to recommend to the scien. 


| tific reader, couvinced as | am, that an inquiry instituted and carried out on | 


the principles of the inductive or experimental philosophy, would be rewarded 
by the most overwhelming results. 

Next day towards evening, two original-looking youths were seen (by those 
who had nothing better to do than to louk at them,) meandering arm in arm 
through the streets of Soandso, wending rather a zig-zag way towards a certain 
thoroughfare, who.e unusual width was narrowed to a lane by immense bat- 
talions of old bedsteads, cupboards, grates, signboards, chests of drawers, 
rickety tables, and mirrors of misanthropic tendencies—that is, if one might 
judge from the unnatural reflections they cast upon the honest folks around. 

Long did they trace their devious course through this maze, now knocking 
their shins against a secondhand cradle, anon startled by the apparition of a 
ready-made coffin, with such an alarming announcement as—‘ Deaths under- 
taken on the shortest notice.” It was ourselves—Bob Whyte and his insepa- 
rable adherent, Grim, whose pen is now tracing these lines. 

Well, up and down we wandered, till at length we stumbied on the identical 
article of which we were in search ; viz. a square wooden box of portable 
dimensions, with a padlock and key, aud a broad leathern strap attached, 
whereby it might be slung across the shoulders—a pedier's case in short. This 
valuable object we secured by immediate purchase, and bore it away rejoicing 

On the succeeding morning, Saturday, June 22d ({ am particular in dates, 


I have long entertained the notion, and | 





which the eye delighted to puzzle itself wi 


into a river or len lake ; while in the front distance, u 
the view the lofty | . the object of our travel, steeped in « rich and 
wrial tint, that varied in its warmth from the deepest blue to the lightest 
most heavenly rosiness 

Then, as we descended the acclivity, while this bright scene seemed to sink 
from the sight around us, we would have haply on one side the way a hay.field 
with the farm-people, male and female, crowding jocund at their early 
and lavghing and talking loudly as they turned and tedded the grass. 
Anon, when we reached the bottom of the bollow, a streamlet would salute us, 
rattling cheerily between and under its bosky banks, dipping suddenly beneath 
the road, then popping its noisy prattle out at the other side, and running mer- 
rily away, like @ pretty child playing with you at bo-peep. 

Nay, the very air thrilled with the clear melody of birds about and over us, 
and once from out a thick, green wood, about two fields off or so, a duleet ma. 
sic came floating to our ears, which Bob, standing still in a rapture, averred 
upon his credit to be that of the nightingale, heaven's own high chorister. 

Presently, as we walked on, our eyes would be attracted to the sombre pin- 
nacles of some dusky old ruin, the castle erst of grim baron or gallant a 


- 


‘ 
rising majestically dark from out the deep green foilage that surrounde it, 


and half a mile farther we would come to & princely modern: mansion, with pil- 
lared gateway aud sweeping avenue, far wp which could be spied a man walk- 
ing with @ gun in bis hand, and a couple of dogs at his heels—the gamekeeper 
on his morning rounds 

All was brightness, warmth, freshness, and promise, and as we marched 
along we ceased to talk, and whistled and sang in very lightness of heart. 

Farther and farther as the morning advanced into day, the highway became 
thronged with country folks, young men and maidens crowding into the town, 
for it was @ great corn and cattle market day ; their quaint dresses contrasting 
| strangely in cut and texture with what we had been used to see worn by towns- 
| people. Frequent herds of cattle end flocks of sheep passed us, and carte, cars 





| and waggons, and now and then a group of yonng horses, prancing along with 


, | their ears faunting with gay ribbons. 


| But when we had traveiled thus for two or three hours, stopping frequently 
| to admire points of view, to chat with young country girls tripping lightly to 
| the fair, to sketch a cottage near a wood, o: to emoke a cheroot under a green 
| tree, at length our stomachs (admirable chronometers !) began to indicate the 
| hour for breakfast. The first symptom of this came from my companion, who 
solemnly swore that the vacuum of Torricelli was a joke to what existed in his 
stomach, and that though the former, in some upinions, might be actually filled 
| with the vapour of water, or of mereury, yet the latter, in his own opinion, re- 
quired a supply of a decidedly more stimulating description 
| To this | replied by proposing an immediate attack upon the contents of my 
| plant case. This was negatived by my friend, whose idea was that we should 
| retire from the public path, and in some sequestered spot enjoy the luxury ofa 
| rustic breakfast, with a rest at the sametime. With this view he was about to 
lead the way ap 4 beautiful green lane, when suddenly our attention was at- 
tracted to a figure, which rounding a turn in the road, a short way in advance, 
came into view, moving swiftly toward us ‘ 
| It wasa slight but very well made young man, in age apparently a little be- 
| yond twenty years. He wore a short, round coat, of what had once been green 
| corduroy, & waistcoat of «thick, heavy shawl stuff, very brillaint in its pattern, 
| but somewhat frayed and buttonless, yet clean [t was open, exposing a shirt 
| of a blue check, round which a Turkey-red cotton handkerchief had been tied 
| by way of neckcloth. His other garments were of that kind a thin pair of 
| which, when in company with a light heart, is wisely said to have an amazin 
| facility in going through the world (brave boys) ‘To one side of his heal 
| drooped gracefully a glazed cap, glistening in the sunbeams, and over his 
| shoulder he bore a long sword, with an old leather hat box dangling from its 
| point behind him. ‘The fellow, like all other vagabonds, had curled hair, and a 
good-humoured face, and came along whistling loudly and clearly the air from 
| ** Fra Diavolo,”’ ** On yonder rock reclining.” 
As he came up Bob accosted this remarkable specimen with— 
| “ Would you sell your whistle, comrade !" 
| “No, but I should like to wet it, if it’s all the same to you,” was the 
reply. 
| You shall whet it, and whet your appetite too,” cried Bob. ‘ Come with 
| us, we are just going out of the way to enjoy a quiet breakfast; come and 
| share it, you are most welcome, Never fear, there's lots of prog!" 

“ Why for that matter, gents,” quoth he, “ I have myself some slices of cold 
| corned beef, and half a loaf, two hard boiled eggs, and a flask of gin, and with 
| your leave | shall be glad to join you. More than that, | have some nigger- 
| head, a short pipe, and a gun flint, and a bit of steel in my pockets fora 
| light.” 
| ‘Never mind,” said Bob. as we moved up the lane together; “my youn, 
| friend there carries a lens of singularly concentrative power, one of old Dol- 
| land's, and if that fail, | have in my pocket a phial of Nordhausen sulphuric 

acid, that would burn Beelzebub's eye out.” 

We might have gone a couple of hundred yards up the lane, rounding two 
turnings in the way, when we came to a high old Gothic arch, spanning a 
small stream. ‘This came down through a scooped channel, the sides of which 
were plentifully overhang with birches and willows, with abundance of bashes 
and red berred mountain ashes intermingled. Nevertheless, along the sunn 
side of the water there ran a long rounded stripe of most vivid green award, 
with a narrow edging of white pebbles 

We were at once unanimous in selecting this spot as the scene of our re- 
past, and so one after the other, jumping over the corner of the bridge, we 
found our way to the bank, over sweeter than which Titania bereelf never led 
the revels. 

I was the first down, being the lightest of the three, but the moment my foot 
touched the sward, | stood fixed, whilst escaped me the haif smothered excla- 
| mation, ** Dorothea washing her feet!’ for my thoughts were flown with on 
| the instant to a scene in that most witching of romances, the adventures of the 
| dear old Don of La Mancha 

it was a beautiful young damsel that I saw, and she sat on the grass by the 

water's edge, with one foot on ber opposite knee, whereat she appeared to be 
gazing most earnestly and pitifully, unconscious of our vicinity, Her thick 





having been up the Levant, where they grow, since then ) we met at an hour | chestnut hair fell loosely over her shoulders, for it had never been hambugged 
when the widow Night, putting away her sables, was going into half mourning | with oil, or any other cosmetic, and her little cottage straw bonnet lay on the 
(excuse me, reader,) we met in the apparatus-room of the university, and | grass beside her, a thing unwonted to her, the virgin snood of blue satin ribbon 


| all the glorious freshness and fragrance of a midsummer morning. 


arranged our accoutrements previously to sallying forth. 

When fully equipped, | contemplated Bob. His broad muscular shoulders 
were cased in a middle-aged velveteen shooting-jacket ; other clothes of ‘he 
lightest woollen-stuff completed his apparel, and slanting on the curly pate of 
the fellow, was perched a broad-brimmed, white beaver of a most knowing cut 


Across his beck was slung the box, and his right hand grasped a cudgel, of | 


whose dimensions the club of Hercules may give an idea, correct enough for 
all general purposes. 

This stick, which Bob had christened his ‘‘ Jacobin Club,”’ from its levelling 
propensities, was of weight enormous, and hirsute with knotty spines. Upon 


| Its frowning head were certain spots (not stains!) which he averred were 


received when it had formed his crrant sire’s cicerone once at Donnybrook 
Ina generous fit one day he presented it to me; but when he went from me 
across the sea, I restored it to him, telling him that as he was going among 
strangers, he might possibly find it a useful friend in opening his way among 
the heeds of society, in his adopted land. 

The box at his back contained a telescope, a geologist’s hammer, a box of 
chalks for drawing, a book of blotting-paper for preserving flowers, a tin recep- 
tacle for insects, Hooker's *‘ British Flora” (latest edition, containing the cryp- 
togamia,) and a soda-water bottle, filled to the stopper with genuine Farintosh, 


| the mere aroma of which made your sou! feel that the Arabian alchemists, who 
| in seeking for gold discovered alcohol, had no cause to grumble at the alter- 


native. 


For me a boy’s blue dress was my fit out, and on my back, in vain emalation 
of Bob, I bore a student's japanned case of tin, whose contents, though scarcely 


| botanical, were sull of a floury description, consisting of numerous hot rolls, 


whose scooped interiors afforded room in each for a rich stratum of ham—in 
short, a kind of half-natural sandwiches. 

Having ascertained that we were all right, we left the apparatus-room, and 
giving the key in charge to the porter, emerged into the street, and marched 
a ong to the sound of a lively air, which Bob whistled with admirable precision 
and effect. 

As we went, happening to pass several edifices in Grecian taste, we forth- 
with began to discuss the subject of architecture. 

Thus conversing we paddied along, while the rising sun poured — us 
eavin 
behind us the scattered outskirts of the populous suburbs of Soandso, m 
marched northward along a road winding through cultivated fields and dense 
plantations, every thing around rejoicing in the beauty of early day, end raising 
in our hearts a feeling of exhilaration like that excited by the clear laugh of a 

youthful maiden’s glee. 

Now the path would ascend a gentle inclination, from the summit of which 
we could see a bright expanse of landscape ing far before us, and on 
either side, with the sinuous road winding through it, like a tangled piece of 


| being her usual head dress. Her face was most singularly sweet and simple, 
| her figure light and girlish, and her whole aspect expressive of innocence, youth, 
| prettiness, and rusticity. 

As soon as she saw us she sprang up, and with her face sweetly red, as a 
robin’s bosom, stood gazing at us, balancing herself on her heel, and trembling 
violently 


| “ Bless me a 


cried my friend, ‘‘she has a thorn in her foot,” and stepping 


gently forward, he took from his waistcoat pocket a pigmy ease of surgical in- 
struments (the manufacture of his own hands, for Bab haa a genixs,) and him- 
self blushing a little, offered his aid. 

The girl, apparently not knowing what better to do, allowed him, aod ina 
trice he had extracted the obnoxious thorn, and with a little bit of lint, and a 
tiny strap of lead plaster, dressed the puncture, so as almost entirely to remove 
the pain. ‘Thereupon, her colour flushin and paling, a smile of bashful 
sure filled her countenance at the relief she experienced, though her 
| could not in words express the gratitade she felt. But Bob, lifting from the 

grass her shaw! of dark coloured tartan, threw it upon ber shoulders, and 

while she hurriedly clubbed up her hair behind, took her bonnet, and 

round in front, drew it upon her head, and us he moved it the way that 

way, to make it sit prettily, there echoed under the arch, and all the 

rocks, trees, and bushes, a sound which those skilled in wood notes wild would 

| nfallibly have pronounced to be a smack. Upon this the creature sprang from 
us, and ran lightly op the bank. But she paused opon the bridge, and givi 
us one glance —probably to see if we were not looking the other way, jum 

off like a startled fawn. , 

As she did, Bob knocked his heel to the ground with vehemence, and drop- 
ping upon the grass, pulled the bottle from bw box, cladped it to his head, and 
remained for a while gazing fixedly up to heaven. Then it passed to me, and 

| from me to the stranger, who drawing from his pocket a little leathern cup, took 
a quantity, which he tempered with water from the stream, for his stomach was 
a southern one, of a Yorkshire fabric, and not at all calculated for the geyser 
fluids of the far north. 

Seating ourselves ou the gress, ata 
a young willow, sflurded « kind of half ‘ 
several stores, and commenced upon ings, which I am certain would at 
once have convinced a materialiet of the unstabie nature of his theories with 
regard to the indestroctibility of matter. 

Whilst this went on, frequent were the jests, the quips and cranks, that few 
from each to each, nor was the laughter that resounded among the rocky 
ledges, less clear and cheerful than the merry rush of the limpid 
near us. 

Bot when we bad concluded our 
called mte requisition, and havi 








where the scattered foliage of 
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quality. 
my comrade, taking the cheroot from his mouth, pointed with it to 
the bed of the stream, and remarked, 

“ ] remember a certain passage in Hechylus, I think, where he compares the 
muscles of a strong man in action, to the rounded waterworn stones in the bed 
of a rivulet—a most happy end original simile, is it not!” 

Upon my acquiescing in its aptness, our companion asked who was this Mr. 
Wha:'soname 


“ An old Grecian,” said Bob, “ that my friend here and J have been intimate 
with—but we should not have mentioned hun—probably you don't know about 





I should surmise it’s not the first time I have tried it on. 
Look ye here." 
A inging up, he threw his symmetrical though slender frame into cer- 


tain violent, but by no means unpicturesque attitudes, which he informed us, 
constituted the “ Grecian Statues,” as done by the first performers, beginning 
with “ Ajax defying the lightning,” and concluding with “ the fighting and dy- 
ing Gladiator in six positions.” 

All this, which he went through with an amusing jauntiness of demeanour, 
was highly entertaining to us, and we acknowledged, by mutually understood 

! we had stumbled oe an original. 
thanked him for his display, and handed bim another cheroot, when 
throwing himself carelessly upon the sod, he entered with amazing spirit and 
volubility into a rambling conversation about ail sorts of theatrical matters, in 
the course of which he displayed a singular freedom and communicativeness in 
talking of his own fortunes. 

He been a player from his infancy—from his birth, in fact, having come 
into the world behind the scenes, in a barn, during the performance of * The 
Devil to Pay,” to a crowded and enthusiastic audience. Thereafter be had 
performed all kinds of parts, from the baby in the pantomine, and the cbild in 
“ Pizzaro,” to King Lear and Ali Pasha—tragedy, comedy, farce, or melo- 
drama, coming alike indifferently to him. Moreover, he had precticed as a ven- 
triloquist, rope-dancer, posturer, clown of a circus, tumbler, and Jodian juggler, 
and the sword he bore with him had been swallowed into his stomach, and 
brandished against the Ear! of Richmond, with equal frequency and effect 

We had all along felt a singular interest in him, he sppeared so goodbumour- 
ed, so regardless, so much a child of Providence. Never did I see one seem- 
ingly s0 well acquainted with the world, and yet so easy, unsuspecting, so blest 
with animal spirits, and withal so unpresuming, and I began to feci a kind of 
regr: t that a i minutes would sever us, probably never to meet more. 

ossibly similar feelings were passing through his mind ; for after a pensive 
silence of some duration, when we remarked that in this his checkered career, 
he must have been a witness to many strange scenes, he came out abruptly, and 
without preface, with the following anecdote, which | here introduce as Episode 
No. L, of thie my epic article,—Christening it with a drop of ink, by the 
title of 


THE EQUESTRIAN’S CHILD. 


“Tt is about three years since I was engaged to play in an equestrian com- 
pany. Jt was managed by a Mr. Codoni, of Italian extraction, and of much 
respectability. Eor a short time previously I had been an ill-remunerated 
member of a country dramatic circuit, in which low comic parts had principally 
fallen to my lot. This person taking a fancy to my powers that way, made 
offer to me of the tempting salary of two ginueas a week to become clown to 
the ring in this exhibition. I must confess | had some qualms. The descent 
from legitimate drama was sufficiently bitter to the feelings of a young 
actor, and I feared that for the future my pretensions to respectability would be 
Sour fected, like those of my quadruped fellow-performers (I beg pardon, for I 
ashan't err a second time) but I put the affront into my pocket, and the two ginueas 
into the opposite one ; when, finding my equilibrium perfect, I at once deserted 
the boards and took to the sawdust—threw up the sock and buskin, and donned 
the cap and bells, and very excellent fooling | made, believe me. 

Mr. Codoni's establ shment was a very superb one, in fact the most so of any 
thing of the kind that ever existed in England, out of the metropolis. He 
travelled with it from one to another of the great provincial cities, erecting, 
where he could not have access to the theatres, immense buildings of wal. 
which often in solidity and sulendour seemed more ca culated for permanent 
public structures than the mere portable fabrics of a season. 

The building I was engaged to play in was of this description, and I believe 
the largest he had ever erected. [t was in an exceedingly populous and 
wealthy manufacturing town, and as the support he met with was very liberal, 
he in return made every sacrifice to merit this, which the possession of a consi- 
derable capital, honestly accumulated in his profession, ensbled him to do. 

But the chief attraction when | joined the corps, and that which nightly filled 
the great amphitheatre to overflowing, was a female equestrian, whose enact- 
ments were of a most original and interesting—nay, often startling excellence. 

She was a woman of striking beauty, which, though little past its prime, 
and beginning to fade, was, nevertheless, by a little art and trouble, capable of 
a perfect restoration to its original brilliancy. She was a universal favourite, 
and the applause she nightly drew down was most unanimous and decided, and 
she seemed fully alive to it—in fact, her features used to exhibit a strange 
glowing pleasure in the noise that thundered around from every quarter of the | 
vast and sonorous edifice, of a nature which I have never seen depicted on the 
countenance uf any other player. A kind of anomalous enthusiastic delight, it 








seemed of an altogether unexplainable expression. 

Her face was regular in its beauty, save that a few might have considered it 
somewhat too long, and was of a decidedly Jewish cast. Her eyes were large, 
black, and rolling, with a remarkably yellowish glow about them, something 
like that reflected from a mirror in a room where there is a fire, but no other 
hight. Her hair was short, somewhat thin, but silky, and black as the very ra- 
ven down of darkness itself. 

Her figure again was the perfection of symmetry, and the lightness and ele- 
gance, the easy confident swimming grace wherewith she went through her 
evolutions on horseback, accompanied by the sort of absent mystical smile of 
& strange internal pleasure she constantly wore in such circumstances, ren- 
dered her an object which the eyes of the spectator felt pain in being removed 
from for one instant from her first entrance to her final e vit. 

But there was another without whom she hardly ever appeared in the circle, 
and who perhaps constituted a principal part of the charm that hung around 
her—her peo a tiny child of about three years old, exceedingly small for 
tte age, but of much intelligence and beauty. Its face seemed absolutely an- | 
gelic, whilst its little frame rivalled its mother's in grace. It was a light- 
tinted, flaxen-haired girl, altogether unlike its parent in features, save that its | 
eyes of laughing hazel might possibly have fragments from the dazzling dark 
orbs of the mother 

Of this child she was immoderately, dotingly fond. She was continually ca- | 
ressing it, and talking to it in some foreign language, and never for a moment 
allowed it away from her sight—her very heart seemed rapt in the infant 

Daily in the public promenades she might be seen walking along, talking and 

smiling with an ineffable sweetness to her darling, and apparently careless, or | 
rather scornful of the numerous young men that watched her crossing the | 
street, and crossing again to get glimpses of her face, and see whether that 
beauty which bad so fascinated them amid the glare of gas, the crash of music, 
and the flutter of drapery, would bear the test of sober day 
various schemes and affectations, endeavoured to draw upon themselves one of | 
those luoks of love which she lavished in such profusion on her little compa- 
nion. 

But if she bore toward her daughter such affection, the ehild seemed to re- 
turn it with a devotion scarcely less ardent. It was never happy but when 
fondling and fondled by her, and was always pining and moping ** bad” (to use 
a technical term,) when her avocatious led her from its society. On this ac- | 
count it never was that favourite among us which its beauty and intelligence | 
might otherwise have rendered it. 

er name was Clary Benattar, as was also that of her daughter. She was 
said to be an Italian Jewess, though we could only surmise her origin, as she 
never talked of any of the past events of her life. Atall events she had played | 
for a considerable time at ‘ranconi's, in Paris, where a son of Mr. Codoni's en- 
gaged her 

e child and she used cons: antly to perform together on horseback, or on 

the tight-rope or slack-wire, on all of which she displayed consummate profi. 
ciency and grace, but especially the first. They were wont thus to assume | 
such characters as Venus and Cupid, Psyche and Cupid, Hebe and Ganymede, 
Aurora and Zephyr, and the confidence, the total absence of fear displayed by | 
the little one, when apparently in the most dangerous positions—nay, its look | 
of wild delight when in such circumstances—its shrill, joyous laughter and ex- 
clamations, and the clapping of its tiny hands, conspired to take away every 
feeling of anxiety from the minds of the spectators, and jeave them lost in de- | 
hight and wonder. 

The animal, too, that she chiefly used, as if to render the exhibition perfect, 
‘was one of exceeding spirit and beauty. It was a young blood-mare, black as 
@ coal, which, having been rendered unfit, by an easily concealed accident, for 


the turf or chase, was purchased by our manager, and trained for exhibition in 
ahe arena. 


























Well, our season—a perfectly successfal one, though prolonged to the ut- 
most, at length was over, and the benefit nights came on. 

It was Clara's benefit, and she had advertised some of her most beautiful and 
attractive performances. The great building, as might be expected, was 
crowded to the utmost in every part, but especially the gallery, the low rate of 
admission to which made it to be frequented chiefly by the inferior and more 
yuvenile portion of the community. 

A gorgeous spectacle commenced the entertainments, and when it was over, 
Madame Clara and her child were announced aiid continued rounds of applause. 
The black mare was first introduced, and led round the ring by two of the ser- 
vants of the establishment, who ran at its head, for as yet it had not become so 
habituated to its occupation as not to be startled by the glare of gas, the shout- 
ing of the audience, and the ear-piercing music of our band. 

hen Clara bounded lightly ito the arena, attired in a drapery that set off | 
her unrivalled symetry of person to an admirable degree. It was intended to 
picture her as Ariadne, and round her loose, short, black cur!s, was bound a 
garland of roses, lilies, and vine-blossoms—all artificial, of course, but perhaps 
better calculated than real for a scenic display. 

When with one of her strange enchanting smiles she had courtesied lowly to 
the house, in jumped her lovely child, attired in a close-fitting, skin-coloured 
dress, with two tiny butterfly-wings like a little Cupid, bearing in one had a 
thrysus, or bunch of grapes, and in the other a small gilded chalice. 

In a twinkling this litle Bacchus bad sprung with a clear cry of joyous |augh- 
ter into her arms, and kissing the creature with an appearance of the utmost 
fondness on the lips and brow, she took a few quick steps, and with a bound, 
seated herself on the unsaddled back of the black mare. Upon the instant the 
grooms let go its head, and away it darted, galloping furiously round the circle, 
while the band struck up a most fairy-like and beautiful strain, one of the dance 
airs in the opera “* La Favourit,”’ of Donizetti, and the two men retreated to the 
centre alongside the ridingmaster and myself. 

For a time nothing was to be heard save the muffled sounding, rapid tread 
of the horse’s feet among the sawdust, and the fitful rise and fall of the wild 
melody from the lighter instruments of the band, with perhaps now and then 
an insuppressible exclamation of delight from scattered members of the audi 
ence. With these exceptions all was breathless silence and admiration, as the 
fair equestrian aud her child went on with their daring and gracefnl evolu- 
tions. 

Now she would recline at length on the bare back of the flying steed, with 
an appearance of the utmost ease end unconcern, whilst the tiny Bacchus 
nestled in her bosom. Anon she would gently rise, kneel upon one knee in an 
attitude classically graceful, and looked round and upward to the little one that 
perched ou her shoulder, and embracing her flower-girt brow, would seem to 
be laughingly pressing the juice from the grape.cluster into the chalice she held 
alo!t in her hand. 

All this while, the smiling look of warm and passionate affection to the infant 
never left her lovely features, though it was occasionally mingled with the 
blushful glow of strange inward exultation, so characteristic of her, at the 
quick, short rattles of applause, that seemed to burst at once from the whole 
enraptured audience. 

Then she rose gradually to her feet, every change of posture being marked 
by the most poetical elegance of motion, and skipped lightly on the bare croup 
of the wildly galloping mare, whirling the young Bacchus about her head the 
while, or rather seeming to make the infant deity fly with its little fluttering 
wings, as she danced in swimming gyrations. 

The way this latter feat was managed was simple enough. A system of 
bands of thin, but strong leather, passed under the child's dress round its waist, 
beneath it, and over its shoulders. These all met, and were secured together 
at the bend of its back toa strong steel ring, which she wore round three 
fingers of her hand, with the fourth and thumb controlling by a wire the two | 
little gause wings at its shoulders, which were mounted on small spiral springs, | 
so that she could make them quiver or fold them to its back as she pleased. 

Well, while she was thus flying round, and while the house was all eye for 
her, aud ail ear for the admirable musical accompaniment—whilst the horse was 
galloping at its most furious speed—at once, just as she was opposite to the 
pit, the winged Bacchus seemed to leave her shoulder and fiy towards the 

round. 
P As it fell, one of the wildly fung-up hind hoofs of the animal met it and the 
next instant it was tossed lifeless and almost headless into the air, its brains 
dropping in a shower upon the persons of the closely-seated pit spectators, 
and immediately after, its little body, with its painted wings and gaudy frip- 
pery, lay dead and motionless, like a crushed butterfly among the dust of the | 
arena, 

There was a strange, sudden bustle among the spectators at first—they rose 
to their feet by masses—many screamed abruptly with dread, others gave hur- | 
ried words of direction, and numbers jumped from the pit and lower boxes to | 
render assistance. But the great majority were altogether unconscious for the | 
first moment or two of the harrowing event, their eyes following the equally 
unconscious equestrian, as she was borne with lightning speed round the 
circle. 

The riding-master and myself, stunned with the sight for a second, as soon 
as we could command our limbs, sprang from the centre, where we stood, to 
raise the shattered body of the child; but ere we had time to touch it, the | 
fiery gallop of the black mare had swept its rider round the ring, and she ap- 
peared on the same spot. 

As she came near, she seemed paralyzed with surprise and horror, standing 
in an attitude forcibly expressive of these emotions on the back of the animal | 
(whereon from mechanical habit merely, for it could not be from effort, she | 
continued to maintain her balance,) and with starting eyes, uplifted brows, | 
parted lips, and features, the deadly pallor of which was fearfully evident be- 
neath the warm, artificial complexion they bore, regarding the steel ring upon | 
her hand, to which a fragment of leather was all that was now attached. 

But when she saw the mangled frame of her heart's ido] motionless among 
the dust, with the wild shriek of a mother's despair she leaped from her place, | 
and fell frantically, grovelling on the ground beside it. A strange, unnatural | 
scream was that!—such as shall ring through my brain when age or disease | 
may have made my ears impervious ; and it rose in loud and louder waves of | 
piercing sound, till it filled the four corners of the vast amphitheatre, and was | 








sent back in echoes and reverberations to lacerate anew the hearing, quashing | 
the tumult of the alarmed and excited audience, as the crash of thunder in a 
tempest drowns the turmoil of the waters. 
All was confusion and uproar, amazement and terror, among the people; | 
women fainted, and children were crushed and trodden upon, and they strug: | 
gled hither and thither apparently without any object—a strong panic seeming | 
to have taken possession of them, while over the whole floated a deafening roar | 
of mingled noises, louder than the loudest applause that had ever sounded | 
there. | 
Meanwhile the band went on with their music, blowing and stringing their 
utmost to be heard above the clamour in the arena; for they were placed be- | 
hind a screen in one of the entrance-passages, to let the orchestra be filled with | 
spectators, and were not aware of what had happened. | 
The horse, moreover, riderless, and frantic with fear and excitement, flew 
round and round, tossing its head in the air, and flinging aloft the dust from its 
heels. Several of the company and servants rushing in from without, made at- 
tempts to catch it, in which I also joined. But they were in vain; for the | 
affrighted creature, darting from its course, dashed across the circle, and spring: | 
ing wildly over the burrier that enclosed it, was the next instant kicking and | 





aid, crushed backwards with fierce struggling from around it, as if a very de- 
mon in a palpable shape had come among them. 

Oh, the terrors of that dreadful night—terrors to which the dazzling glare 
of ligh', the gorgeously decorated scene, and the thrilling music, lent a strange 
sublimity approaching to the supernatural ! 

As I sprang after the animal with a coil of rope, which I had hastily seized | 
somewhere about the place, and which I intended to throw over it, so as to 
obtain, by entangling its head or limbs, some purchase whereby to restrain its | 
plunging, and drag it back into the ring. I got caught in the working vortex | 
of the terror-stricken crowd, and after a few struggles, found myself crushed to 
the ground between the seats, and the next moment trampled over by a hundred 
feet. After some hard but useless attempts to rise, I became insensible and 
what happened thereafter I only heard by report many days afterwards. } 

I recovered consciousness in the wards of the surgical hospital, of the place | 
where I lay—iiy frame a mass of bruises. It was more than a month before | | 
was dismissed, cured ; and by that time the circus had been removed, no trace | 
of it remaining, save the hollow space where the sawdust, mingled with the 
sand, indicated the site of the arena. It was shut up the day after the above 
event, and Mr. Codoni, with his troop, left the place and went to America. | 
When they had performed there for seme time, it was broken up and dispersed, 
the manager returning to Europe, and settling somewhere in his own country 

Of course, I found my occupation gone, and once more returned to the legi- 
timate line of my profession 

Clara, I learned, was a maniac—the inmate of a public asylum. Here she | 
still remains ; at least she did when I was last at the place; but she is now | 
quite quiet, cheerful, and docile ; indeed, so far recovered, as to have a kind of | 
authority introsted to her over other female patients. 

Since then, | have played in other concerns of the kind, but never in any 
one approaching in the remotest degree to the splendour of Mr. Cononi’s. For 


i 
| 





| himself. 





eo 
April 22. 
a couple of years | was proprietor of one myself, which di ; 
in an unlucky hour, having introduced (my old coaieas a0 ae Ge 
pieces among our performances, the patentee of a royal theatre, on whose pre- 
serves it = we had been poaching, instituted law proceed against us 
and ‘ fixed” us all in prison. After tnat, for some time, | could get nothin : 
todo; and what it is to be an actor, without an engagement, and with no che 
means of earning his bread, thank Heaven! you can never know, 

I am now on my way to Soandso, where, among the exhibitions at this, the 
market time, I hope to obtain employment as actor, Mr. Merryman, tumbler 
spotted Indian, or I don't care what.” 4 

When he had thus completed his discourse, for which we thanked him sin- 
cerely, we rose, mounted the leafy bank, and moved along the lane towards the 
highway. om reaching it, this, our companion of an hour, shook our hands 
warmly, and having been presented with afew of our cheroots, went on his 
way, and neither of us ever saw his face again. 

We had for some time left the highway, and were now in search of the path 
over the moors, that saved some three or four miles distance in our journey 
but having got entangled in a maze of little cross-lanes, and seeing nobody at 
hand, we felt rather at a loss about our route, and fora few moments stood 
stock still, looking queerly into each other's faces 

But as we were about to go off into a guffaw, our attention was caught by 
two figures apparently in the same predicament with ourselves, and the oddity 
of whose aspect and fit out immediately fixed our admiration. 

But for who they were, and what they did, and for the issue—adverse at 
first but afterwards most triuwphant—of this our excursion, as well as for the 
many relishing conversations and adventures in which Bob Whyte took a part, 
I regret, reader, that you must wait till a future period ; for the Medical Stu- 
dent is one of the footballs of fortune, whose luck it is to be kicked abuut 
wherever he would not, and he has just received a blow that will send him five 
thousand miles away from you, and it may be some months ere you hear from 
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THE LATE SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 

The last London Quarterly contains a review of Mr. Bransby Cooper's Life 
of his uncle, the celebrated Sir Astley. The reader will soon find that this pa- 
per is written by no friendly hand, either as regards Mr. B. Cooper or his rela- 
tive ; indeed, we cannot conceal our surprise that the Quarterly should have 
admitted such a paper. As a literary performance we have little to say, of it 
and the critic would have done well had he limited his censures to the author of 
the Biography, without assailing the memory and fame of the great surgeon 
As -he Quarterly has an extensive circulation in this country, we 
think it incumbent on us,as one of Sir Astley’s old pupils, to refute a few of the 
sneers and censures so ungenerously thrown out. 

The writer of the article, it is apparent enough, is totally ignorant of the 
mevical and surgical profession, but possesses illiterate prejudices against dis- 
sections and anatomical and pathological examinations—hence he indulges in 
rather coarse objections to the means used by Sir Astley for obtaining bodies 
and procuring examinations of those who had died of obscure diseases. In the 
early part of the great surgeon's career the law agaiust obtaining subjects was 
very strict, and the student was obliged to pursue his studies for the benefit of 
the public in the midst of persecutions from that public. An alliance, then, 
between the profession and the ‘* body snatchers’’ was necessary, and it was 
farther necessary to protect those men when the vengeance of the law over- 
took them. Sir Astley Cooper—and for which all the medical schools justly 
and thankfully applauded himn—stood by these men, procured their release 
when imprisoned, paid their fines, and supported thelr families with princely 
liberality. The entire profession knew this, and felt grateful to him, yet the 
liberal and enlightened critic of the Quarterly says that Sir Astley lowered 
himself by his associations with these low people! The law is happily altered, 
and the medical student can now pursue the difficult investigations into the 
intricacies of the human frame undisturbed and without the fear of being mo- 
mently pounced upon and conveyed to the police. Many an hour have we sat 
in the dissecting rooun at St. Thomas's, with the door locked, and with fear 
and trembling, listening to every footstep, lest a ‘ body snatcher*’ of the law 
be upon us. In such discouraging circumstances Astley Cooper was the person 
on whom we all relied to extricate us from any difficulties we might fall into ; 
it was he who cheered us on in our course, urged us to greater exertion, and 
held out the bright prospect of the future to the industrious but wearied pupil. 
Can we, then, read with common patience the following! How were bodies, 
under such difficulties, to be procured? How, indeed, could the students have 
acquired a knowledge at all, except through the agency of the ‘** desperadoes* 
lluded to? 

“* Upwards of one hundred pages (being an eighth part of this work) are de- 
voted by Mr. Bransby Cooper to one particular class of his uncle's distinguish- 
ed contemporaries ; and who are these? physicians, surgeons, or patients ? 
They have their space ; but it is more moderate. Toe favoured heroes are the 
body snatchers, or, to adopt their own technical designation, the ‘ resurgam 
hommos,’ on whose exertions Astley Cooper, while at St. Mary Axe, relied 
mainly for what the same dialect calls ‘ things.’ We cannot deny that the bio- 
grapher might justly consider this subject within his province; for he proves 
that his uncle had really a most close and‘confidential connexion with several 
of the most infamous desperadoes of his time ; that he was so intimately mixed 


| up in their transactions, that, when they had been tried and imprisoned, he ac- 


knowledged their perfect right to depend upon him for pecuniary support to 


| themselves, and for pensions to their families; but nevertheless we must wish 


the affair hed not been dealt with in such detail. The fact, we cannot but sus- 
pect, is, that Mr. Bransby Cooper was educated by his uncle exactly when the 
trade of the resurrection-men was in its most palmy state. He was himself 
thrown into association with these daring ruffians at a time of life when adven- 
ture, of whatever sort, has its charms.” 


The reviewer admits, at p. 544, that Sir Astley had instructed no less than 
8,000 surgeons, and that at this time “ not only in every corner of England, but 
in every considerable town in the north of Europe, ihere is to be found some 
flourishing pupil ef his school.” Yes, not only is this true of the North of Eu- 


| rope, but of North America too, none of whom, we apprehend, will much ad- 


mire the candour and gentlemanly sentiments we have quoted in the previous 
paragraph. 

In another place we find Sir Astley is called an “ expert carver,” and gene- 
rallp there is an apparent design to lower the fame of this great man. He, it is 


| plunging, struggling and snorting, among the densely-crowded audience in the pretended, lost his presence of mind when eatrasting a tnmor from the head of 
; or others, who by | space called the gallery, who, mad with terror, and screaming to heaven for | George the Fourth! Astley Cooper losing his presence of mind while taking 


away a small tumor from the scalp! The facts of the case we do not keow ; but 


| we eave always understood that the operation on that occasion was performed 


with great ability ; indeed, we have heard it stated, that such was the rapidity 
with which the excision was performed, that the King scarcely thought the 
uperation begun, when he saw the tumor in the hand of the operator. 

We do not hesitate to say that the article does not do justice to Sir Astley. 
The first critical journal of England should have spoken very differently of one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, of England’s surgeons. In the Quarterly 
we are accustomed to see subjects treated with such infinite skill, that we la- 
ment that Ms.Lockhart should have admitted such an article on a person of such 
eminence into his columns. 


CANADA. 


The uncouth tirade of the Kingston Chronicle would not, certainly, have 
drawn us aside from our practice of avoiding controversy, and disregarding all 
comments made in an unfriendly spirit—had not the following passage caught 
our eye. , 

“ Point out the tyranny that has been practised. Was it in dismissing the 
delinquents who had used the public money for their own purposes, and placing 
in their stead men of ability and integrity! Such has been the tyranny of Sur 
Charles Bagot’s government.” 

Now the dismissals to which we alluded, and which constitute in our opinion 
tyranny, are those of Mr. Ogden, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Davedson, Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Murney, and others,even down poor widows, like Mrs. Dalton and Mrs. Ho 
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lands. ‘The dismissals in all these cases appear cruel, unjustifiable, and tyrani-| —Saimon 
tater Sen aeeenden Sew nega Mee eer | them might have been as well shut for ail that bas been taken out of them. 
Now as incompetency has not been urged against any of these parties, the other | The frosty weather has been much against the fishing. In the Ness very few 


ot be . | have yet been caught; on the Conon, seven ; and on the Beauley, one, teken 
imputation we suppose is implied ; and we beg to ask the Chronicle where, | with the rod by Lord Lovat, this day week. Gn Findhorn the fishers have hed 
when, and in what manner they are “ delinquents and have used the public mo- | very little success ; on the Spey seven were taken on Wednesday, and on the 


ney for their own purposes? We never heard the charge before, and we think Devon, twenty, below the cruives at Banff. This is but a poor beginning.— 
the parties thus boldly accused have a right to call for proofs or retraction. in| # ae ee Courier, 

even the charge be true, and we wel! know it is not, then is the Government of We regret to state, that the Right Hon. Lord Doffus, expired at his residence 
which the Chronicle is such a supporter, guilty of a gross direliction of its duty | of Hempriggs House, in this neighbourhood, on Friday last. The Noble Lord 


' i 2 | was in the 83d year of bis age; and had, until very recently, been in the en- 
in us: bringing the “ delinquents” to peniehment. Wo gaame Sie sang _joyment of good health. ta pethion, he was a decided Libers|, and steadily 
MR. RUSSELL’S CONCERT. 


maintained his principles throughout his long life —John o’'Groat Journal, 
Mr. Rossell gave his last concert for the season at Niblo’s on Tuesday, and St George's Hospital, London, has lately received the munificent bequest of 
notwithstanding the tempestuous state of the weather, the Saloon was, as |. per annum, and the sum of 60,0001. ia cash. 
usual, full in every part, including the long and spacious galleries. The suc: 
cess and the popularity of this vocalist remains unabated ; and it is certainly THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
remarkable that while other men, of acknowledged eminence in their profes. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
sion, find it necessary to invoke the aid of other artists, both vocal and instru- | 
mental, together with all the adjuncts commonly put in requisition on such oc 
casions, Mr. R. alone fills the houss by merely putting his name in the papers, 
and publishing a list of his songs. And yet it is said that Mr. Russell is not a 
scientific man, and that his knowledge of music is of a limited character. We | 
leave this point, and its inferences, to be settled by the dealers in crotchets. 
The extraordinary success of this vocalist seems to depend on two or three | CHAPTER IX.—TOWN AND TODGERS'S 
circumstances. That he is a man of tact and skill is certain—that he has other Surely there never was, in any other borough, city, or hamlet in the world, 
merits,‘and great ones, is also certain, or he could not hold captive a thousand or | such a singular sort of a place as Todgers's. And surely London, to judge 
twelve hundred persons for three hours together without wearying them. His | from that part of it which hemmed Todgers's round, and hustled it, and crushed 


so awa ae rs it, and stuck its brick-and-mortar elbows into it, and kept the air from it, and 
songs are well chosen ; some of them—the ‘“ Gambler's Wife,” the Ship 00 | stood perpetually between it and the light, was worthy of Todgers's, and 
Fire,” &c., are little poems and tell an entire story. All he produces, too, is qualified to be on terms of close relationship and alliance with hundreds and 
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HIS RELATIVES, FRIENDS AND ENEMIES: COMPRISING HIS WILLS AND HIs 
| WAYS : WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, AND WHAT HE 
DIDN'T : SHOWING, MOREOVER, WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE, WHO 
CAME IN FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, AND WdO FOR THK WOODEN LADLES. TUE 
WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWI(T 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 






atiot af het oa and then, and whispering the result of their separate 


t on below. Others, of a crooked-backed — 
appeared to be mal y belting thoesselves askew, that they mighe she 
prospect out and baffle Todgers. The man who was mending a pen at an 
per window over the way, became of paramount i poy 

made a blank in it, ridiculously disproportionate in its extent, when he retired 
The gambols of « piece of cloth upon the dyer's pole had far more 

the moment than all the changing motion of the crowd, 
looker-on felt angry with himself for this, and wondered how it was, the 
swelled into a roar; the host of objects seemed to thicken and 
dredfold ; and after gazing round him, quite seared, he turnediinto T 
again, much more rapidly than he came out; and ten to one he told M. 
afterwards that if he hadn't done so, he would certainly have come i 
street by the shortest cut: that is to say head foremost. 

So said the two Miss Pecksniffs, when they retired with Mre. T 
this place of espial, leaving the youthful om to close the door and 
them down staire: who being of a playfol temperament, and contemplating 
with a delight peculiar to his sex and time of life, any chance of dashing bim- 
self into sinall fragments, lingered behind to walk upon the parapet. 

It being the second day of their stay in London, the Mise Pecksnifls and 
Mrs Todgers were by this time highly confidential, insomuch that the last. 
named lady bad already communicated the particulars of three early disappoi 


ments of a tender nature ; and had furthermore possessed her | Trends 
. Todgers 


; 
rill 


Hi 


i 


with a general summary of the life, conduct, and character of Mr 

who, it seemed, had cut his matrimonial career rather short, by unlawfully ruo- 
ning away from his happiness, and establishing himself in foreign countries as 
a bachelor. 

‘Your pa was once a little particular in his attentions, my dears,’ said Mre. 
Todgers: ‘but to be your ma was too much happiness denied me. You'd 
hardly know who this was done for, perhaps '' 

She called their attention to an oval mineature, like a little blister, which 
was tacked up over the kettle-holder, and in which there was a dreamy shadow- 
ing forth of her own vissage. 

* It’s a speaking likeness!’ cried the two Miss Pecksniffs. 





either highly pathetic or very humourous, and hence he begins with a good | thousands of the odd family to which Todgers’s belonged 
subject. His accompaniments, moreover, are well arranged, and adapted to| You couldn't walk ebout in Todgers's neighbourhood, as you could in any | 
are : other neighbourhood. You groped your way for an hour through lanes and bye. | 
the powers, and the somewhat limited scope of his vocal faculties, by which ’ at 
eee ways, and court-yards and passages ; and never once emerged upon anything 
means harmony and a general unity is preserved. In all his songs Mr. Russell that might be reasonably called a street. A kind of resigned distraction came 
aims at dramatic effect, and he is always singularly successful. Action he, of | over the stranger as he trod those devious mazes, and, giving himself up for 
course, does not use, as that is inadmissable, as well as impossible, in a vo- lost, went in and out and round about, and quietly turned back again when he 
calist sitting at his own piano; still the intonation and expression is remarkably | “*™€ to a dead wall or was stopped by an iron railing, and felt that the means 
f th ities o | of escape might possibly present themselves im their own good time, but that to | 
dramatic, produces a powerful interest in the mind of the listener, and gives a | anticipate them was hopeless. Instances were known of people who, being | 
zest and piquancy to all he does. The distinctness of his articulation is another | asked to dine at Todgers’s, had travelled round and round it for a weary time, | 
valuable quality, and one that is much overlooked by the mass of vocalists, who 
direct their attention to the music without regarding the words, the sentiments, 
or the story of the matter before them. It is the dress and decorations of 
the subject, and not the subject itself, that claims theirchief attention. Grave, 


with its very chimney-pots in view ; and finding it, at last, unpossible of at- | 
tainment, had gone home again with a gentle melancholy on their spirits, tran- 
quil and uncomplaining. Nobody had ever found Todgers’s on a verbal di- | 
rection, —— given within a minute's walk of it. Cautious emigrants from | 


| Scotland or t 


| mind continually upon the stretch 


‘It was considered so once,’ said Mre Todgers, warming herself in a gen- 
tlemanly manner at the fire : but I hardly thought you would have known it, 
my loves.’ 

They wonld have known it anywhere. If they could have met with it in the 
street, or seen it in a shop window, they would have cried, ‘Good gracious, 


| Mrs. Todgers !’ 


* Presiding over an establishment like this, makes sad havoc with the fea- 
tures,’ my dear Miss Pecksniffs,’ said Mrs. Todgers. ‘ The gravy alone is 
enough to add twenty years to one’s age, | do assure you.’ 

* Lor!’ cried the two Miss Pecksnitls, 

* The anxiety of that one item, my dears,’ said Mrs, Todgers, ‘ keeps the 

here is no such passion in homan nature 
as the passion for gravy among commercial gentlomen, It's nothing to say a 
joint won't yield—a whole animal wouldn't yield—the amount of gravy they 
expect each day at dinner. And what I have undergone in consequence,’ 


indeed, is this fault with the generality of professional persons. 

To retrace the foregoing, then, we may infer that the great success of Mr. 
Russell depends on the choice of his subjects—the excellence of his arrange 
ments and accompaniments—the remarkable dramatic effect always observed 
and enforced—the distinctness of his utterance, by which every word is heard 
and every sentiment felt—and by the skill and tact with which he combines all 
these elements to produce an harmonivus whole. 





*,* Let no one be deterred by its length, from perusing the very charming 
article, “ An Excursion with Bob White,” in this days paper. 





Audubon's Birds of America.—We acknowledge the receipt of No. 76 of 


| went to prove the rule that Todgers’s was in a labyrinth, whereof the mystery | 


| impressions wrought upon the stranger’s senses was of oranges—of damaged 


cried Mrs. Todgers, raising her eyes and shaking her head, * S 
e North of England had been known to reach it safely by im- | eve !’ ’ . s . oe amet 
pressing a charity-boy, town-bred, and bringing him along with him; or by | « Just like Mr Finch, Merry 1’ said Charity, 


clinging tenaciously to the postman ; but these were rare exceptions, and only | jn him, you remember !' 
| * Yes,’ my dear, giggled Merry ; ‘ but we have never given it him, yoa 

| know.’ 

* You, my dears, having to deal with your pa's perms who can't help them 


selves, are able to tuke your own way,’ said Mrs, Todgers, * but in a commer- 
oranges, with blue and green bruises on them, festering in boxes, or moulder- | cial establishment, where any gentleman may say, any Saturday evening, ‘ Mre. 


‘We have always noticed it 


was known but to a chosen few. 
Several fruit-brokers had their marts near Todgers’s ; and one of the first 


| ing away in cellars. All day long, a stream of porters from the wharves beside | Todgers, this day week we part, in consequence of the cheese,’ it is not eo easy 


| the river, each bearing on his back a bursting chest of oranges, poured slowly 


to preserve a pleasant understanding. Your pa was kind enough,’ added the 

through the narrow passages; while underneath the archway by the public good lady, ‘to invite me to take a nde with vou to-day; and I think he men- 

house, the knots of those who rested and regaled within were piled from morn- | toned that you were going to call upon Miss Pinch Any relation to the gea- 

ing until night. Strange solitary pumps were found near Todgers's, hiding | tleman you were speaking of just now, Miss Pecksniff 1 
| themselves for the most part in blind alleys, and keeping company with fire- 





aes 





. * For goodness sake, Mrs. ‘lodgers,’ interposed the lively Merry, ‘ don't call 
ladders. There were churches also by dozens, with many a ghostly little | hima gentleman, My dear Cherry, Pinch a gentleman! The idea!’ 
Audubon’s Birds of America—as usual we give the contents, which of this | church-yard, all overgrown with such straggling vegetation as springs up spon-| + What a wicked girl you are!’ cred Mrs. ‘lodgers, embracing her with 
number, are the Canada Goose—Anser Candensis, Linn., male and female. | taneously from damp, and graves, and rubbish. In some of these dingy rest-| great affection. ‘ You're quite a quiz I do declare! My dear Miss Pecksniff, 
Hutchin’s Goose—Ancer Hutchinsii, Richardson, adult male. The Bernacle | ing-places, which bore much the same analogy to green church-yards, as the | what a happiness your sister's spirits must be to your pa and self '" 


pots of earth for mignonette and wall-flower in the windows overlooking 
them, did to rustic gardens—-there were trees; tall trees; still putting forth 
| their leaves in each succeed ng year, with such a languishing remembrance of 
their kind (so one might fancy, looking on their sickly boughs) as birds in 
cages have of theirs. Here, paralysed old watchmen guarded the bodies of 
the dead at night, year after year, until at last they joined that solemn brother 
hood ; and, saving that they slept below the ground a sounder sleep than even 
they had ever known above it, and were shut up in another kind of box, their 
| condition can hardly be said to have undergone any material change when 
| they, in turn, were watched themselves. 
The Dream of the Reveller, a Cantata, the words by Charles Msckay—mu- | Among the narrow thoroughfares at hand, there lingered, here and there, an 
sic by Henry Russell. | ancient doorway of carved oak, from whirh, of old, the sounds of revelry and 
The Newfoundland Dog, a descriptive ballad; music by Henry Russell— | feasting often came ; but now these manisons, only used for storehouses, were 
words by F. W. N. Bailey, with a vignette, representing the Newfeendiend dark and dull, and, being filled with wool, and cotton, and the like—such heavy 
be y & siti Ming te wewloundlang | verchadise as stifles sounds and stops the throat of echo—had an air of palpa- 
dog rescuing a person from the waves. ble deadness about them which, added to their silence and desertion, made 
The two last pieces were sung by Mr. Russell at his late concerts and re- | them very grim. In like manner, there were gloomy court-yards in these 
ceived with rapturous applause. | parts, into which few but belated wayfarers ever strayed, and were vast bags 
Published by James L Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway, and Firth & Hall, 1 and packs of goods, upward or downward bound, were for ever dangling 
. ie between heaven and earth from lofty cranes. ‘There were more trocks near 
Franklin Square. Todgers’s than you would suppose a whole city could ever need ; not active 
trucks, but a vagabond race, for ever lounging in the narrow lanes before their 
masters’ doors, and stopping up the pass ; so that when a stray hackney-coach 
| or lumbering waggon came that way, they were the cause of such an uproar as 
enlivened the whole neighbourhood, and made the very bells in the next church- 
tower vibrate again. In the throats and maws of dark no-thoroughfares near Tod 
3 Barciay street, New York. gers’s, individual wine-merchants and wholsale dealers in grocery-ware had per- 
It has long been a matter of surprize that, amidst the almost countless num- a be oad of es own Prone, —- ad be the lex — of a 
; ee >. ie puildiugs, the ground was undermined and burrowed out into stables, where 
ber of reprints of British works daily issuing from the American Press, the percent troubled by fats, might be heard on a quiet Sunday rattling their 
above has not formed a part of them. Since the discontinuance of Mr. Jack- | halters, as disturbed spirits in tales of haunted houses are said to clank their 
1 arose, we believe, more from that gentle- | chains. 
man’s iiberality in his bus'ness transactions than from any lack of demand for | To tell of half the queer old taverns that had a drowsy and secret existence 
the ptblication—we have depended upon the Edinburgh copy. near Todgers’s, would fill a goodly book ; while a second volume no less ca- 
, | pacious might be devoted to an account of the quaint old guests who frequented 
As we have received a great many solicitations to republish Chambers | their dimly-lighted parloors. These were, in general, ancient inhabitants of 
Journal, and as it is a work of such excellence, and possesses such a supe- | that region ; born, and bred there from boyhood ; who had long since become 
riority over the light publications of the day, we have resolved to put it to wheezy and asthmatical, and short of breath, except in the article of story-tell- 
Press forthwith, and to issve it at a very moderate cost. | ing: in which respect they were still marvellously long-winded. These gen- 
Chambers’ Edinburgh J 1 j try were much em to steam and all new-fangled ways, and held ballooning 
s gh Journal” is so well known that no particular eulogy | to be sinful, and « eplored the degeneracy of the times; which that particular 
is required for it at our hands. It is sufficient to say, that in all its parts infor- | member of each little clab who kept the keys of the nearest church, profes- 
mation is blended with amusement, and that a high moral tone steadily prevails | sionally, always attributed to the prevalence of dissent and irreligion; though 
in its different and varied subjects. No better publication can be put into the the major part of the company inclined to the belief that virtue went out with 


, hair-powder, and that old England's greatness had decayed amain with bar- 
hands of young persons, for it is impossible to peruse its columns without | bers. 


adding to our stock of general knowledge, without feeling our minds expanded, | As to Todger's itself—speaking of it only as a house in that neighbourhood, 

and our sentiments purified. Such a work we can have no hesitation in recom- | 40d making no reference to ite merits as a commercial boarding establishment 

mending to the public at large. — — et - — it did. ry we pe one ad case ne 7 it 
. — . | at the side of the house, on the ground-floor: which tradition said had not been 

Chambers Journal is conducted by W illiam and Robert Chambers. It is | opened for a hundred years at least, and which, abutting on an always-dirty-lane, 
extensively circulated throughout the British Isles, and commands commenda- | was so begrimed and coated with a century's mud,that no one pane of glass could 
tion and respect wherever it is known possibly fall out, though all were cracked and broken twenty times. But the 

In order to put this work within the reach of all classes of the public, we | grand mystery of Todger's was the a approachable only Oy alittle back 
have determined t tat : ‘ 1 mop | 2008 and a rusty grating : which cellarage within the memory of man had no 

; oe © issue it at the very low price of one dollar and a half PeT | connexion with the house, but hed always been the freehold property of some- 
annum ; and also to furnish it to agents at a discount from this price, of thirty | body else, and was reported to be full of wealth: though in what shape—whether 
three and a third per cent. And in order to disseminate the publica- | in silver, brass, or gold, or butts of wine, or casks of gunpowder—was matter 
tion still more extensively we have determined to give individuals or com- | of profound uncertainty and supreme indifference to Todger's, and all its in- 
panies of individuals who may order fire copies the ad s | Mates. 
by agents, and to extend to th : Iso the b ef f th ee re The top of the house was worthy of notice. There was a sort of terrace on 
ot f " doll nd to them also the benefit of the discount. A remit- | the roof,with posts and fragments of rotten lines, once intended to dry clothes 
oo of fire dollars then, provided it be in funds at par im the city of New ! upon ; and there were two or three tea-chests out there, full of earth, with for- 
York, or not more than five per cent. discount, will command fire annual copies. | gotten plants in them, like old walking-sticks Whoever climed to this ob- 

The publication is weekly, contains eight pages, and is printed in the | *®t¥@tory, was stunned at first from having knocked his head against the litile 
‘ | door in coming out; and after that, was for the moment choaked from havin 
quarto form, with neat type and or. - ; ’ ’ 
ccnuneien al the tia = on good paper. Our edition will be an exact | jookeq, perforce, straight down the kitchen chimney ; but these two stages over, 

P wang” Copy. | there were things to gaze at from the top of Todger's, well worth your seeing 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the low price at which we offer the | to. For first and foremost, if the day were bright, you observed upon the house- 
work, will oblige us to adhere to the cash system without any deviation | ‘Ps, stretching far away, along dark path: the shadow of the Monument 
whatever. : | end turning round, the tall original was close beside you, with every hair erect 

Agents will please to send t , | pon his golden head, as if the doings of the city frightened him. Then there 

b “ . fa he & . sao orders forward as early as possible. We | were steeples, towers, belfreys, shining venes, and masts of ships: a very for- 
shall reprint from the first number of the present year, so as to make the | est. Gables, housetops, garret-windows, wilderness upon wilderness. 
volume complete. and noise enough for all the world at once. 

Editors throughout the Country inserting this Prospectus four successive | — the first glance, there were slight features in the midst of this crowd of 
weeks, and sending & copy containing it 41, | Objects which sprung out from the mass without any reason, as it were, and 
toa tree copy for a a € to the Albion Office, will be entitled | took hold of the attentian whether the spectator would or no, Thus, the revolv- 

PY — ing chimney-pots on one great stack of buildings, seemed to be turning gravely 
! 


Goose—Anser Leucopsis, male and female. Brant Goose—Anser Bernicla, 
Linn., male and female. The White-fronted Goose—Anser Albifrons, Becket, 


male and female. 


NEW MUSIC. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of the following pieces of music :— 
The Suitors, a Ballad, words by Geo. P. Morris—music by Charles E 
Horn. 





REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ 


EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


TO BE PUBLISHED AT THE “ ALBION” OFFICE, 


son's reprint—a suspension whic! 





Smoke 


| * He's the most hideous, goggle-eyed creature, Mrs. Todgers, in existence," 

resumed Merry: ‘quite an ogre. The ugliest, awkwardest, frightfullest being, 

| you can imagine. This is his sister, so | leave you to suppose what she is, I 

shall be obliged to laugh outright, | know | shall!’ cried the charming gil, ‘I 

| never shall be able to keep my countenance. ‘The notion of a Miss Pinch pre- 
| suming to exist at al! is sufficient to kill one, but to see her—oh my stars! 

Mrs. Todgers laughed immensely at the dear love's humour, and declared 
she was quite afraid of her, that she was. She was so very severe. 

‘ Who is severe |’ eried a voice at the door, * There is no such thing as 
severity in our family, | hope !' And then Mr. Pecksnil peeped smilingly into 
the room, and said, ‘ May | come in, Mrs. Todgers!’ 

Mrs. Todgers almost screamed, for the little door of communication between 
that room and the inner one being wide open, there was a full disclosure of 
the sofa bedstead in all ite monstrous impropriety, But she hed the presence 
of mind to close this portal in the twinkling of an eye ; and having done so, 
said, though not without confusion, ‘ Ob yes, Mr. Pecksnifl, you can come in, 
if you please.’ 

‘ How are we to day,’ said Mr. Peckeniff jocosely ; ‘and what are our plans’ 
Are we ready to go and see Tom Pinch's sister’ Ha, ha, ha! Poor Thomas 
Pinch !’ 

‘ Are we ready,’ returned Mrs. Todgers, nodding her head with mysterious 
intelligence, ‘to send a favourable reply to Mr Jinkins’s round-robin! That's 
| the first question, Mr. Pecksniff.’ 

‘Why Mr. Jinkins’s robin, my dear madam’ asked Mr. Pecksniff, puttin 
one arm round Mercy, and the other round Mrs. ‘Todgers, whom he > 
in the abstraction of the moment, to mistake for Charity. “ Why Mr. Jin- 
kins’s!’ 

‘ Because he began to get it up, and indeed always takes the lead in the 
house,’ said Mra Tedgess, playfully. ‘ That's why, sir.’ 

‘ Jinkins is a man of superior talents,’ observed Mr. Pecksniff. ‘I have econ- 
ceived a great regard for Jinkins. I take Jinkine’s desire to pay polite atten- 
tion to my daughters, as an additional proof of the friendly feeling of Jinks, 
| Mrs. Todgers.’ 
| * Well now,’ returned that lady, ‘having said so much, you must say the 

rest, Mr. Pecksnitl: so tell the dear youug ladies all about it.’ 

With these words, she gently eluded Mr. Pecksnifl's grasp, and took Miss 
Charity into ber own embrace ; pe whether she was impelled to this pro- 
ceeding solely by the irrepressible affection she had conceived for that young 
lady, or whether it had any reference to a lowering, not to say distinctly epite- 
ful expression which had been visible in her face for some moments, has never 
been exactly ascertained, Be this as it may, Mr. Pecksniff went on to inform 
his daughters of the purport and history of the round-robin aforesaid, which 
was in brief, that the commercial gen'leman who helped to make op the sum 
and substance of that noun of multitude or signifying many, called odgera’s, 
| desired the honour of their presence at the general table, so long as they re- 
mained in the house, and besought that they would grace the board at dinner- 
time next day, the seme being Sunday. He further said, that Mre. Todgers 
being a consenting party to this invitation, he was willing, for his part, to se- 
cept it; and so left them that he might write his gracious anewer, the while 
they armed themselves with their best bonnets for the utter defeat and over- 
throw of Miss Pinch. 

ch’s Bi« rn lofty family ; the wealthien, 
mracund copper founders tauniiy chown ve meaking ‘They iivea at Camberwell fa 
a house so big and fierce that ite mere outside like the outside of a giant's 
strnek terror into vulgar minds and made bod persons quail. There was « great front 
| gate wih agreat bell, whose handle wasin itself anote of admiration; and s great 
| Caes . which being Close to the house. rather spoilt the look out certainly, but made 
the look-in, vemendous. At thus entry, a great porter kept constant w and ward, 
and when he gave the visitor high leave to pass, he rang a second great bell, respon- 
he was penile nang “ed 
uc r et skder Lat 
| pwd her Nino Tisons tuo chaire ond tania and led a life of torment which could 
| scarcely have been surpassed, if he had been & bine-bottle in a world of cobwebs. 

To this mansion, Mr. Pecksiff, accompanied by his daughters and Mrs. T 

drove gallantly in a one horse fly. The foregoing ceremonies having been all 
| they were ushered irto the house , and, #0 by . they got at last & email 
| room with books im it, where Mr. Pinch’s sister wasat that moment, instructing ber 
eldest pupil: W wit, a prematare little woman of thirteen years old. who had 

arrived at such a pitch of whalebone and education that rhe had nothing girlish about 
| her, which was 4 source of great rejoicing 10 all her relations and friesds. 

‘ Visitors for Mise Pinch ” said the footman. He must have been an ingenious 
| man, for he said it very cleverly: with a nice discrimination between the coid 














| sive to whose note @ great ootmman appeared in due time at the 


with which he would have announced visitors to the family, and the warm in- 
| terest with which he would have anneuaced visitors to the cook. 
| * Visite « for Mise Pinch ” 
| M be Pinch rose hastily. with such tokens of agitation as plainly declared that her 


st of callers was not numerous. At the same time, the little pupil alarming! 
| suas. pal prepared herself to take mental notes of all that might be said and done. 
| Por the lady of the evtablishment was curious in the natural hi and habits of the 
| animal called Govern’ss, and encouraged her daughters to report whenever 
oceasion served, which was, in reference to all parties concerned, very laudable, im- 
0 , and pleasant. 
Mr iss melancholy fact ; but it must be related, thet Mr. Pinch’s sister was not oe 
ugly. On the contrary, she had a good face ; a very mild and preposnessing {ace ; 
a pretty little igure—s' and short, but remarkable for 
something of her brother, much of him indeed, in a certain gentleness of 
and in her look of timid trustfulness ; but she was so far from being a fnght, or s dow- 


“ 








tt a PON mcrae eet mma 2 _—— 









alone before the fire, working by the light of a solitary candle, 
Oar siscrally regaraed bet with prect itdhguation. foctiog that eee wee. vitae She brad and grectine thom With totec cock complianents a2 “There 


106 you are agin” a ee eens, : tedies 
' dis-| «1 she w i im one 5 0, . 
ras baring the area share of gale bore uP the bert oF vor her ster | heres ioup iomervow ‘She'watmaking i now An'vahe a putting inthe water! Oh’ 


‘od- t all neither” 
ona poosmvel Sheet 5 ass of gontect, oamnens a mtn the course of answering another knock. he thrust in his head again. 
involving any shade of no 
_M h’ raid Mire eckaniff, her hand condescen- 


* | say—there’s fowls to morrow. Not skinny ones 
Presently he called through the kev hole, ‘4 : 

2 aod patting it with the other. ‘I have ca to see you, inpur-| ‘ There's a fish to-morrow —just come. Don’t eat none of him ” and, with this spec- 
in one of his, Peo deer Goetieany Pomme inch My name—coinpose your- | tral warning. vanished again. 
toed Pinch — ‘ Bye and » Cane returned to lay the olath foe reg & is having besa eee 
ane ‘You see in | tween Mrs. ers and the young ladies, that they should partake o 
“The good man emphasized these words as —— homaatd. pave cant the ore veal cutlet together in the guess of that apartment. He entertained them on this 
me, young person, ' benefactor of your race i é = my ‘ate and in right of | occasion by thrasting the lighted candle into his mouth, and exhibiting his face ina 
server of your brother, who ts fed with manna: wm fran then | standing in the books | tate of transparency ; afier the perfurman:e of which feat, he went on with his pro 
whom there is a considerable balance in my ~~ + 4 As do without it? sfessiona! duties ; brightening every knife as he laid it on the table, by breathing on the 
ngess ee maf et or ft sepel Truth Her brother “writing in the | blade and afterwards polishing the same on the apron already mentioned. her he 

ne poor girl felt it all as if it been, von nd how avuch more’ A* Mr. Peck- | had completed his preparations, he gonned at the sisters, and expressed bis belief thai 
fulness of his simple heart, had often told her so, s ; the approaching collation would be of ‘ rather a spicy sort.’ 

ceased to , she hung her head, and dropped @ tear —— hand ers, asif| * Willit be long before it's ready, Bailey ? asked Mercy 

‘Oh very well, Miss Pineh ! thought the sharp pupil, ' erying before strangers, * No,’ said Bailey,‘ itis cooked. When I come up she was dodging among the ten- 
4 . | der pieces with a fork, and ea ing of em.’ 
Crwomas wel anid Mr. Pecksnit’: and nos alors and ins Jer eth | Dut he had tenrcely acheved fe witerance of theye words, when he received a 
pot say, poor fellow, that he will ever be - oo the + ae and therefore we | manual compliment on the head, which sent him staggering against the wall; and 
nee to ose the next thing eee Sewers Sette 7” | Mrs. Todgers, dish in hand, stood indignantly before bie. abe 
must bear w Led , ‘Ob you little villain " said that lavy. * Ob you , false boy 

‘I know he has the will, sir’ said Tom Pinch’s sister, ‘and 1 know how kindly and | «No net leon auneht? cakentee Bailey. guarding his head, on a principle invented 
€ cherish it, for which neither he nor! can ever be grateful enongh, | by Mr. Thomas Cribb. ‘Ah! Come now! D> that agin, will yer " 
as we very often say in writing bt ag) Cap ony be apey! —— | *He’s the most dreadful child,’ said Mrs, Todgers, setting down the dish,‘ I ever had 
ay ny Lobeeert | at his two daughters, Gen wee mae The vs sister is | 2 deal with. The gentlemen spoil him to that extent, and teach hum such things, 

‘My o Mr ype te ore a ithink’ ; manne that I’m afraid nothing but hanging will ever do him any good 

We can't iake any merit ourselves, papa '” cried Cherry, as they both apprised | | * Won't itl eried Bailey. ° Oh’ Yes’ Wot do you go @ lowerin the tuble for then, 

: vowed A and destroying my constitoosnun "” 
er ae pinch’ be gurtesy. ines ter wae Cate vcstel alos 4 Go down stairs, you vicious hoy,’ said Mrs. Todgers, holding the door open. * Do 
° . ty you hear me! Goalong"’ 
only say how gind we are to hear ety oy Roots tt rofl t ther, living y after two or three dexterous feints, he went, and was seen no more that night, save 

‘ oe, very welt. fits Freed thought the pupil again. * Got a grateful brother, once, when he brough’ up some tumblers and wet wanes, ae much disturbed te tus 
on ot poops , * ‘ . Miss Peckeniffs b uinting hideously behind the back of the unconscious Mrs. 10d- 

* It was very kind ~ Tom oe . TT — By a ome One a | gers. Having dons this fustice to his wounded feelings, he retired underground: 
Tom's own smile, ‘to come here te Aad A to roi A 1 Apion own lips where, in company with a swarm of black beeties and a kitchen candle, he employed 
have done me in grautying my wish to oe a og carcely th — - ’ | his faculties in cleaning boots and brushing clothes until the night was far advanced. 

. who bese w so light : benefits —- weer Seminal Mr Pecksniff Benjamin was supposed to be the rea! name of this young retainer. but he was Known 
‘hoon o al 7 P “ye ‘auth’ Pon mo who now that her first surprise was over by a great vasiety of names. Benjamin, for instance, had been converted into Uncle 
P maases me happy tee, sa + a single-hearted desire to look upon the best Ben, aud that again had been corrupted into | nele; which by an easy transition. hal 
aije of everything. whick was the very moral, and image of Tom; very happy to | Senin passed into Darnwell. im memory of tne celcoates Sete Camberwell, The 

j 7 was shot by his nephew George, while meditating in his garce 24 , 
pe ead on abe atte to sell nan, Boe aoar Bas meen | One cast nee guationes 8 Todgers’s had a merry habit. too, of bestowing upon him, for the time 
and = pany © te ones oy «1 heard that Airs ater he - 4 and he heard being, the rame of avy notorious malefactor or minister; and sometimes, when cur- 
my Own resources. Dear me ? ee oth eget wth d 1 pe satient or com- | lentevents were flat. they even sought the pages of history for these distinctions ; as 
that I was,’ said Tom's sister, we — prem sf ny By me pr poo tng lam very cer. | Mr. Pitt, Young Brownrigg, and the like, At the period of which we write, he was 
oe my thought, @ great dea ore Spoken on this occasionally iaise earth, Tom's | Senetally known among the gentlemen as Bailey jun‘or ; a name bestowed upon him 
And if ever the plain truth were spo y ? in vontradistinction, perhaps, to Old Bailey ; and possibly as involving the recollec- 
6 ah cried ur. “Prokenif, eee eyes had inthe mean time wandered to the pupil ; | #0" of an unfortunate ey of a ei) ~ a who perished by her own hand early in 

F : ¢ +, and has been immortalised in @ ballad. 
certainly. And how do you do, pon a a tecemas aoe? nig, ond be Sunday dinner hour at Todgers's was two o’clock,—na suitable time, it was con 
* Quite weil, [thank you, sir, As < ve M r Po * y ff. a al d bh ‘A sidered, for all parties ; convenient to Mra. Todgers, on account of the baker's; and convenient 
we oe face this, my dears,’ said Mr. Peckemiff, turning to his daughters. to the gentlemen, with reference to their afternoon memes. But on Sunday ye was 
charming manner to introduce the two Miss Pecksniffs to a full knowledge of Todgers’s und its society, the diuner 
wat ane leteen bad Soon tn costae tar peoee nal prado pati = was postponed until five, in order that every thing might be as genteel as the occasion de- 
x , eg? 4 ‘ nanded. 

the first. Mrs. Todgers vowed chat anything one quarter 90 angelic ahe had never | " Whee the hour drew nigh, Batley junior, testifying great excitement, appeared in a complete 
seen. ‘She warted but a pawr of wings, a dear,’ said that good wuinan, ‘to bes young suit of cast-off clothes several sizes too large for him, and in particular, mour ved a clean shirt of 
syrup,’—meaning, possibly, er ae sylph. or sera; h. a such extraordinary magnitude, that one of the gentlemen (remarkable fur his ready wit) called 

‘It you will give that to your distinguished parents, my amiable little friend,’ said | jin + collar’ on the spot. At about a quarter before five, a deputation, consisting of Mr. Jinkins, 
Mr. Pecksuiff, producing one of his professional cards, ‘ and will say that! aed my | gad another gentleman whose name was Gander, knocked at the door of Mrs. Todgers's room, 
ry ey Tod ‘said M aod, being formally introduced to the two Miss Pecksniffs by their parent, who was in waiting, 

‘And Mrs. gers, pa, valid Merry besought the honour of conducting them up stairs. 

‘and Mra. Todgers, of London,’ added Mr. Pecksniff; ‘that I. and my daughters, and The drawin room at Todgers’s was out of the common style; so much so indeed, that you 
Mrs. Todgers of London, did not introde upon them, as our object simply was to take | would hardly Love taken it to be a drawing room, unless you were to'd so by somebody who was 
some notice of Miss Pinch, whose brother is a young man in my employment ; but that | jn the secret. It was floor-clothed all over; and the ceiling, including a great beam in the mid- 
1 could not leave this very chaste mansion without adding my humble tribute, asan Ar | dle, was papered. Besides the three little windows, with seats in them, commanding the oppo- 
chitect, to the correctness and elegance of the owner's taste, and to his just apore- | site archway, there was another window looking point blank, without any compromise at all 
ciation of that b: autifu: art, to the cultivation of which I have devoted a life, and to | about it, inio Jinkins’s bed-room ; and high up all along one side of the wall was a strip of panes 
the promotion of whose glory and advancement I have sacrificed a—a fortune—I shall | of glass, two-deep, giving light to the staircase. There were the oddest closets possible, with 
be very much obliged to you’ little casements in them like eight-day clocks, lurking in the wainscot and taking the shape of the 

*Missia’s compliments to Miss Pinch.’ said the footman, suddenly appearing, and | stairs; and the very door itself (which was painted binck) had too great glass eyes in its fore- 
speaking in exactly the same key as before, ‘and begs to know wot my young lady is | head, with an inquisitive green pupil in the middle of each. : 

& learning of just now.’ Here the gentlemen were all assembled. There was a general ery of ‘ Hear, Hear!’ and ‘ Bravo 
‘Oh? said Mr, Pecksniff, ‘here is the young man. He will take the card. With | Jiak!’ when Mr. Jinkins appeared with Cnarity on hie arm: which became quite rapturous as 
my compliments, if you please, young man. My dears, we are interrupting the stu- —s4 Gander followed, escorting Mercy, and Mr. Pecksniff brought up the rear with Mra. 
dies, Let uasgo.’ Todgers. 
heme seadustes was occasioned for an instant by Mrs Todgers’s unstrapping her 
little flat hand basket, and hurriedly entrusting the *‘ young man’ with one of her own 
cards, which, in addition to certain detailed information relative to the terms of the 
commercial establishment, bore a foot-note to the effect that M. T. took that oppor- 








Then the presentations took place. They included a gentleman of a sporting turn, who pro- 
pounded questions on jockey subjects to the editors of Bunday papets, w hich were regarded by 
hie friends as rather stiff things to answer; and they i cluded a gentleman of a theatrical turn, 
who had once entertained serious thoughts of “ coming eut,”’ but had been kept in by the wick 
tunity of thanking those gentlemen who had honoured her with their favours, and | eduess of human nature; and they included a gentleman of a debating turn, who was strong at 
begged that they would have the goodness. if satisfied with the table. to recommend | *| eech making; and a ge ntleman of a literary turn, who wrote equibs upoa the rest, and knew 
herto their friends. But Mr. Pecksniff, with admirable presence of mind, recovered | the weak side of everybody's character but his own. ‘There was a gentleman of a vocal turn, 
this document, and buttoned it up in his own pocket. anda gentleman of a smoking turn, and a gentleman of a convivial turn; some of the gentlemen 

Then he said to Miss Pinch—with more condescension and kindness than ever, for hada turn for whist, and a large proport ou of the gentlemen had a strong turn for billiards and 
it was desirable the footman should expressly understand that they were not friends | betting. They had all, it may be presumed, a turn for business; | 
of hers, but patrons ed in one way or other and had, every one in his own way, a decided turn for ple asure to boot 

‘Good morning. Good bye. God bless you! You may depend upon my continued Mr. Jinkins wae of a fashi ymnable turn: being a regular ae oe poe to pe ony and 
protection of your brother Thomas Keep your mind quite atease, Miss Pinch ” knowing a great many carriages by sight. He spoke ety estas yy nee “or - ic women, and 

‘Thank you,’ said Tom’s sister heartily, ‘a thousand times.’ was suspected of having ns neon aes - a Wes ally cen . YF ey i oe 

‘Not atall,’ he retorted, patting her gently on the head. ‘ Dow't mention it. You oem, being indeed the = yw who = 1 = 4. oe nt ors e- — ‘ “ © ’ — 
will make me angry it you do, My eweet child’—to the pupil, ‘farewell! That fairy P rie iad woe eee 7 ake pooenaes nope ay err A Mr link nes, it aia te my ap happen a 
Creature’ s id Mr Pecksniff looking in his pensive mood hard at the footman, as if th “or lest of he ' erty : being 2 fi +" ‘Me seers beak kee yer, aged forty He was the olde : 
he meant him ‘has shed « vision on my path, refalgent in its nature, and not easily | \," M+ cape nal -. right of ‘i Gadi ecatadity, tedlt the tld te tht Wodee. vs tre, Tudear 
to be obliterated. My dears, are you ready !" had chesade aall et j Pe re 

They were not quite ready yet, for they were still caressing the pe. But they There was considerable delay in the production of dinner, and poor Mrs. Todgers, being re- 
tore themse!ves away at length ; and sweeping past Miss Pinch, with eacha haughty proached in confidence by Jinkins slipped in and out, at least twenty times to see about it: al- 
inclination of the head and a curtsey strangled in its birth, flounced into the passage ways coming back as though she had po such thing upon her mind, and bado't been out at +1) 

The young man had rather a long job in showing them out; for Mr Pecksniff s de- But there was no hiteh in the conversation, nevertheless; for one gentleman, who travelled in 
light in the tastefuloess of the house was such that he could not help often stopping | th¢ perfumery line. exhibited an interesting nick-nack, in the way of a remarkable cake of shav 
(particularly when they were near the parlour door) and giving it expression, in a | ing soap, which he had lately met with in Germany; and the gentleman of a literary turn re 
loud voice and very iearned terms. Indeed, he delivered, between the study and the peated (by desire) some sarcastic stanzas be bad recently produced on the freezing of the tank at 
hall, a familiar exposition of the whole science of architecture as applied to dwelling- | the back of the house. These amusements, with the miscellaneous conversation arising out of 
houses, and was yet io the freshness of his eloquence when they reached the garden | them passed the time splendidly, until dinner was announced by Bailey junior in these terms 

‘If you look.’ said Mr. Pecksuiff, backing from the steps, with his head on one side ‘The wittles is up! ‘ 
and his eyes half-shut that he might the better take in the proportions of the exterior 
‘If you look. my dears, at the cornice which supports the roof, and observe the airi- 
ness of its construction, expecially where it sweeps the southern angle of the buil- | sessors of the two Mixe Peckanitls, 
ding, you wili fee! with me—How do you do, sir! I hope you're wel)" Mr. Pecksniff said grace—a short and pious grace, invoking a blessing on the appetites of those 

Interrupting himself with these words, he very politely bowed to a middle-aged gen- | present, and committing all persons who had nothing to eat, to the care of Providence: whose 
tleman at an upper window, to whom he spoke, not because the gentleman could | business (so said the grace, in effect) it clearly was, to look after them. This done, they fell to, 
hear him (for he certainly could not), but as an appropriate accompaniment to his sa- | with less ceremony than appetite: the table groaning th benea the weight, not only of the deli- 
lutation cacies whereof the Miss (ecksnifls had been previously forwarned, but of boiled beef 

*Thave no doubt, my dears,’ said Mr Pecksniff, feigning to point out other beauties | roast veal, bacon, pies, and abundance of such heavy vegetables as are favourably 
with his hand, ‘that that is the proprietor. I should be glad to know him. It might | known to hou~e keepers for their satisfying qualities. Besides which, there were 
Nai someting . Ishe — this way, Charity" bo. ties of stout, bottles of wine, botiles of ale ; and divers other strong drinks, native 

¢ is opening the window, pa” and foreign 
‘Ha, he cried Mr. Pecksniff, softly. ‘Ali right! He has found I’m professional. | \ All this was highly agreeable to the two Miss Peckeniffs, who were in immense re- 
He heard me inside just now, [have no doubt. Don'tlook ' With regard to the fluted | quest ; sitting one on either hand ot Mr. Jinkins at the bottom of the table ; and who 
pillars iv the portico, my dears—’ | were called upon to take Wine with some new admirer every minute. They had hardly 
* Hallo :’ cried the gentleman. | ever felt so pleasant, and so full of conversation in their lives; Mercy. in particular, 
* Sir, your servant " said Mr. Pecksniff, taking off his hat; ‘I am proud to make | was uncommonly brilliant, and said so many good things in the way of lively reparte 
your acquaintance” that she was looked upon as a prodigy. ‘In short,’ as taat young lady observed they 

* Come off the grass. will you " roared the gentleman. ‘felt now, indeed, that they were in London, and for the first time too.’ 

‘1 beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. Fecksniff, doubtful of his having heard aright.| Their young triend Bailey sympathised in these feelings to the fullest 
“os you Ae se ' ;' and abating nothing of his patronage, gave them every encouragement 
some off the grates |’ repeated the gentleman, warmly 
* We are unwilling to intrude, sir,” Mr. Pecksniff smilingly begar. 
Ye Bul you ere intruding,’ returned the other, * unwarrantably intruding 

OU see & gravel Walk, don't you’ What do ) ou think it’s meant for? the 
24 ss that pa » Pom r , , f note ‘han the proceedings 

ith that, he clapped down the window again, and disappeared of this rema:kable boy, Whom nothing disconcerted or put out of his way. If any 

Mr Pecksniff put on his hat, and waiked with great deliberation and in profound | viece of crockery—a dish or otherwise—chanced to allp through his bende, (abies 
silence to the fv, gazing at the clouds as he went, with great interest. After helping | f appened once or twice,) he let it go with perfect good breeding, and never added 
his daughters and Mrs. Todgers tuto that conveyance, he stood looking at it for some | to the painful emotions of the company by exhibiting the least regret. Nor did he 
moments, as if he were not quite certain whether it was a carriage or a temple ; but, | by hurrying to and fro, disturb the repose ot the assembly,as many well trained ser- 
having setiled this point ia his mind. he got into his place, spread his hands out on his | vants do ; on the contrary, feeling the hopelessness of waiting upon so large a party he 
knees, aud smiled upon the three beholders left the gentlemen to help themselvesto what they wanted, aud seldom stirred from 

But hiedaughters, less tranquil-minded, burst into a torrent of indignation. This | behind Mr. Jinkins’s chair, where, with his hands in his pockets, and his legs plan'ed 
came. they said, of cherishing such creatures as the Pinches. This came of lowe) ing | pretty wide apart, he led the laughter, and enjoyed the conversa!ion 
themselves to their level. This came of putting themselves in the humi iating post | The dessert was splendid. No waiting either. The pudding plates had been washed 
tion of seeming to Know such bold, audacious, cun ing. dreadful girls asthat. They | ina little tub out side the door while cheese v as on, and though the y were moist and 
had expected this. They had predicted itto Mrs Todgers, as she | Codgers) could de- | warm with friction, still there they were again- up to the mark, and true to time. 
pone, that Very morning. Toth:s they added, that the owner of the house, supposing | Quaris of almonds; dozens of oranges; pounds of raisins; stacks of biffins 
them to be Miss Pineh’s friends had acted, in their opinion, quite correctly, and had | plates full of nuts —Oh. Todgers’s could do it when it chose’! mind that. 
done no more than, under such circumstances, might reasonably have been « xpected Then more wine came on; red wines and white wines; and a large china bow] of 
To ‘hat they added (with a trifling inconsistency), that he wasa brute and a bear; and | punch, brewed by the gentleman of aconvivial turn, who adjured the Miss Pecksniff's 
then they merged into a flood of tears, which Swept away ali wandering epithets be- | not to be despondent on account of its dimensions, as there were materia!s in the 
fone | house for the concoction of half a dozen more of the same size. G sod gracious, how 

they laughed ! How they coughed when they sipped it, beeause it was so strong 






being all commercially esmploy- 











On whieh notice they immediately descended to the banquet-hall; some of the more facetious 
spirits in the rear taking down gentiomen as if they were ladies, in invitation of the fortunate pos 





extent, 


in his 
| power; favouring them, when the general attention was diverted from his proceed- 


| ings, with many nods and winks, and other tokens of recognition, and occasionally 
trespassing | touching his nose with a corkscrew, as if to express the Bacchanalian character of 
Open the gate | the meeting. In trath, perhaps even the spirits of the two Miss Pecksniff's, and 

| bungry watchfalness of Mrs. Todgers, were less worthy 


; Soup 


Perhaps Miss Pinch was searcely so much to blame in the matter as the Seraph, who, 
immediately on the withdrawal of the visitors, had hastened to re port them at head- | and how they laughed again, when somebody vowed that but for its colour it might 
quarters. wih a full account of their having presumptuousty charged her with the de- | have been mistaken, in regard of its innocuous qualities, fornew milk! Whata 
livery Of a message afler-wards consigned to the footman ; which outrege. taken in| shout of ‘ No!’ burst from the gentlemen when they pathetically implored Mr. Jinkins 
conjunction with Mr. Pecksniff’s unobtrusive remarks on the estab ishment, might | to suffer teem to qualify it with hot water ; and how blushing!y. by little and little, 
erg have had some share in their dismissal. Poor Mise Pinch, however, had to | did each of them drink her whole glassful, down to its very dregs! — 

the bruat of « with both parties ; being so severely taken to tack by the Seraph's| Now comes the trying time. The sun, as Mr. Jinkins says (gentlemanly creature, 
mother for havieg such vulgar acquaintances, that she was fain to retire to her own | Jinkins—never at a loss!) is about to ‘eave the firmament. ‘ Miss Pecksniff" says 
room in tears, which her natural cheerfulness and submission, and the delight of | Mrs. Todgers, softly, * will you—’ ‘Oh dear. no more, Mrs. Todgers.’ Mrs. Todgers 
having seen Mr. Pecksnif, and having received a letter {rot | 5 twee ry * Miss Merey Pecksniff looks downward 





‘ent to repress her brother, were at first | rises; the two Miss Pecksniffs rise ; all rise. 


| for her scarf. Where is i* Dear me where cenit be! Sweet girl, she has it on- 
Asto Mr. Pecksniff, he told them in the fly, that a good action was its own reward ; 


“ 5 not on her fair neck, but loose upon her flowing figure. A dozen hands assist her. She 
and rather gave them to ude rstand, that if he could have been kicked in such a cause | is all confusion 
he would have liked it all the better 


But th The youngest gentleman in the company thirststo murder Jinkins 
“tthis was no comfort to the young ladies, | She skips and joins her sister at the door. Her sister has her arm about the waist of 
who _—— violently the whole way back, and even exhibited. more than once, a| Mrs. todgers. She winds her arm around her sister. Diana, whata picture! The 
Keen desire to attack the devoied Mis Todwers : on whose personal appearance, but | last things visible 

partioularly on whose offending card q 


d hand-bask h , are a shape and a skip. ‘ Gentlemen, let us drink the ladies" 

Hy) and-basket, they were secretly inclined to The enthusiasm is tremendo The gent! P of a debating turn rises in the 

lay the blame of half their failure > ’ anides As om on endous.- The es — a . J Ae sara down ever _ rm - 
* , , midst, ana ‘iy ie oose a tide of eloquence which bea lown evervthi 
‘odger's was tn a great bustle that evening, partly owing to some additional domes 





| before it Hie is ren led of a toast 4 toast to which they will respond There : 
- oe fer the morrow, and partly to the excitement always inseparable in | an individual present: he} as him in his eve to wl om they owe ade tof gr " itude 
. av » ' ' : > ' ’ ‘ ‘ , aul 
that Bouse from aaur fay might, when every gentleman's linen arrived ata different Hie repeats it—a debt of gratitude. heir ruewed natures have been softene. and 
hour in its own little bundle, with his pnwate account f on the outside. There tad thas Ane h renties 
account pinned on outside here ameliorated that day by the society of lovely woman. There is a gentiema 
was Giways 4 great clinking of patiens down stairs teo, until midnight or so, on Sat 


company whom two accomplished and delightful females re gard wit 


urdaye ; together with a frequent gleaming of mysterious lights in the area. much | the rovntain of their existence 


working atthe pump; and « constant jangting of the iron handle of the pail. Shrillal 
tercations from time totiume arose between Mr« ‘ 


h Veneration, as 
Yes, when yet the two Miss Pecksniffs lispe: in lan- 
guage scarce intelligible, th 


i they called that i: dividual ‘Father " There is gre it applause 
Todgers and unknown females in | He gives them * Mr. Pecksnif i i bless } ’ They all shake hands with Mr 
b kitchens nd seund re ox . ; = . em Cksniff, and God biess him he ll sha ] 1 Mr 
——, ack jon bh. = nds we e occasionally heard indicative of small ar- | Pecksn us they drink the toast. The youngest gentlemrn in the company does « 
cies of ilronmengery aod hard were being thrown at the boy. It wasthe custom of th th for he f +) j 

_— = he boy. stl é witha for he feels a mysterious inf 
that youth oa Saturdays, to roll up his shirt sleeves} é 





; ; - . \ nee pervacecs the Man Who Ciaims 
to his shoulders, and pervade ali | that being in the pink searf fo 
>» apro . ef gree ’ q . le . : » y } 

F oe house ip an apron of course ereen barze Moreover he was more strongly | What saith Mr. Pecksniff in reply! or rather let the question be, What leaves he 
napted on S sturdays than on other days (it being a busy time.) to make excursive | unsaid! Nothing. Mor : i¢ don irur > rth 
Phan : ne, ’ n othing. More punch is called for. and produced and drunk. Enthusiasm 

bolts into the neighbouring alleys when he answered the door and there io play at | mounts still higher. [Every may ne tf l 1 his own character. The gent 
leap-frog and other sports with vagrant iads. wnt! pursued nd brought b. ht r th ° » of th t tury . = eager oor ~ - > con @ ory oh a — sai 

hair of his head. or tne lobe of his ear. so that ; - anc roug CA DY Lh MAN ¢ a theatrical turn recites The vocal gentleman regales them wi A song 
among the peentiar incidents of the inst lay inthe was quite a conspicuous feature | Gander leaves the Gander of a!! former feasts, whole leagues behind He rises to 

t¢ i" ne t To * ’ ei . > * 

He wasespeciaiiy so, on this particular Sat pe x ~ Todgr rs's. propose a@ toast. It is, The Father of Todgers’s. lt is their common friend, Jink— it 
Pecksnifis with a deal of notice seldom passi ~ he ‘oor. and honoured the Miss | is Old Jink, if he may call him by that familiar and endearing appellation. The youn 
; passing (he door of Mrs. Todgers’s private | est gentleman in company utters a frantic negative. He won't have it—he can’t be 


his daughter 












| what similar establihment in Cannon street—and that the 


| the youngest gentieman’s in company. He sits apart with hrs elbow on the back 





| 


it—it mustn’t be. But his depth of feeling is misunderstood. He 1s supposed 
little elevated, and nobody heeds him. tobea 


Mr. Jinkins thanks them from his heart. I is, by many degrees, the 
in his hambie career. When he looks around him on the present occasion, he fee 
that he wants words in which to express his ee. One he willsay. He 
hopes it has been thown that Todgers’s can Want tiett. anf ao'e ! 
arising, that it can come out quite as strong as its ly: ange ae rhaps str y 
reminds them, amidst thanders of euwcouragement, t they have (ee of or 

have head it ; raised. 
He wishes to draw no invidious comparasons ; he would be the last man to do it ; but 
when that Cannon street estabvlishment shall be able to produce such a combination 
of wi! and beauty as has graced that voard that day, and shall be able to serve up (all 
things considered) such a dinner as that of which they have just partaken, he will be 
happy to talktoi. Untul then, gentiemen, he will stick to Todgers’s 

Mure punch, more enthusiasm, more speeches. Everybody’s health is drunk, saving 
vacant chair, and glares disdainfully at Jinkins. Gander in a convulsive speech r+ hed 
them the health of Bailey junior. Hiccups are heard, and a giavs is broken Mr 
Jinkins feels Unat it is time to join the ladies, He proposes asa final sentiment Mrs. 
Todgers. She is worthy tobe remembered separately. Hear, hear. So sne is—no 
dount of it. Teey all find fault with her at other times; but every man feels, now 
that he could die m her defence. < 

They g+ up Stairs, where they are not expected fo soon; for Mrs. Todgers ig 
asleep, Miss Charity is adju-tine her hair.and Mercy, who has made a sofa of ove of 
the window -seats.18 to a gracefuliy recumbeat attitude. She is rising hastily, when 
Mr. Jinkins unplores her, for ali their sakes, not to stir; she looks too graceful and 
too lovely, he remake to be disturbed. She laughs, and yields, and faus nerseif 
and drops her fan, and there is 4 rush to pick itup. Keing now instalied, by one con: 
sent, as the beauty of the party, she 1s: ruel and capricious, and sends gentiemen on 
inessages to other gentlemep, and forgets a!l about them before they can return with 
the answer, and invents a thousand vortures, rending their hearts to pieces. Balley 
brings up the tea and coffee. There isa smal! cluster of admirers round Charity ; 
but they are only those who cannot get near her sister. The youngest gentleman in 
company 1s pale, but collected, and still sits apart; for his spirit loves to hold com- 
munion with itself, and his soul recoils from nowy reveilers. She has a consciousness 
of his presence and his adorauon. He sees it flashing so metimes in the corner of her 
eye. Have a care, Jinkins, ere you provoke a desperate man to frenzy ! 

Mr. *ecksniff had followed his younger friends up stairs, and taken achair at the 
side of Mrs Todgers. He had also spiltacup of coffee over his legs without appearing 
to be aware of the Circumstance ; nor did he seem to know that there was muffin on 
his knee 

‘And how have they used you, down stairs. sir!” asked the hostess. 

* Their condact has been su: h, mv dear madam.’ said Mr. Peckesniff, ‘ as 
think of without emotion, or remember without a tear Oh, Mrs. Todgers! 

‘ My goodness " exclaimed that lady. * How low you are in your spirits, sir "” 

‘lam aman, my dear madam. smd Mr. Pecksniff, shedding tears, and speaking 
with an imperfect articulation, ‘but lam also a father. Il am also a widower. M 
feelings, Mrs. Todgers, will not consent to be entirely smothered, like the young 
children in the Tower. They are grown up, and the more I press the bolster on them. 
the more they look round the corner of it.’ 

He suddenly became conscious of the bit of muffin, and stared at it intently: shak- 
ing his head the while, in a foriorn and imbecile manner, as if he regarded it as his 
evil genius, and mildly reproached it. 

. She was beautiful, Mrs. Todgers,’ he said, turning his glazed eye again upon her 
without the least preliminary notice ‘She had a smal! property.’ ‘ 

*So I have heard,’ cried Mrs. Todgers with great sympathy. 

‘ Those are her daughters,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, pointing out the young ladies, with 
increased emotion 

Mrs. Todgers had no doubt ef it. 

‘Mercy and Charity,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘Charity and Mercy. Not unholy names, I 
hope!’ 

Mr. Pecksniff cried Mrs. Todgers, ‘ whata ghastly smile! Are you ill, sir?’ 

He pressed his hand jupon her arm, ana answered in a solemn manner, and a faint 
voice, ‘Chronic.’ 

* Cholic ’ cried the frightened Mrs. Todgers. 

‘Chron-ic,’ he repeated with some difficulty. ‘Chronic. A chronic disorder. I 
have been its victim from childhood tis carrying me to my grave.’ 

* Heaven forbid " cried Mrs. Todgers. 

* Yes itis,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, reckless with despair. ‘lam rather glad of it, upon 
the whole. You are like her, Mrs. Todgers.’ 

‘Don’t squeeze me so tight, pray, Mr. Pecksniff. If any of the gentlemen should 
notice us.’ 

* For her sake,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Permit me—in honour of her memory. For 
the sake of a voice from the tomb. You are very like her, Mrs. Todgers! Whata worid 
this is "’ 

‘Ah! Indeed you may say that’ cried Mrs. Todgers 

‘I'm afraid it’s a vain and thoughtless world,’ sa d Mr. Pecksniff, overflowing with 
desponcency. * These young people about us. Oh! what sense have they of their 
responsibuiiies? None. Give me your other hand, Mrs. Todgers.’ 

That lacy hesitated, and said ‘she didn’tlike’ 

‘Has a voive from the«rave no influence! said Mr. Pecksniff, with dismal tender- 
ness. * Thisis ivreligious! My dear creatuie.’ 

‘Hush! urged Mrs. Todgers. * Really you mustn't.’ 

‘It’s not me,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ Don’t suppose it’s me; it’s the voice; it’s her 
voice.’ 

Mrs. Pecksniff deceased, must have had an unusually thick and husky voice fora 
lady; and rather a stuttering voice ; and to say the truth somewhat of a drunken voice; 
if it had ever borne much resemblance to thatin which Mr. Pecksniff spoke just then. 
But perhaps this was delusion on his part. 

‘It has been a day of enjoyment, Mrs. Todgers., but still it has been a day of torture. 
It has reminded me of my loneliness. What am I in the world!’ 

‘An excelleut gentieman, Mr. Pecksnpiff,’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

There is consolation in that too.’ cried Mr. Pecksniff * AmI” 

* There isno better man living’ said Mrs. Todgers, ‘lam sure.’ 

Mr. Pecksniff smiled through his tears, and slightly shook his head. ‘ You are very 
good’ he said, ‘thank you. It is a great happiness to me, Mrs. Todgers, to make 
young people! appy. The happiness of my pupils is my chief object. I dote upon ’em 
They du te upon me too—sometimes.’ 

‘ Always,’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

‘ When they say they haven't improved, ma’am, whispered Mr. Pecksniff, looking 
at her with profound mystery, and motioning to her to advance her ear a little closer 
to his mouth. * When they say they haven't improved, ma’am, and the premium was 
100 high, tney lie! I shouldn't wish it to be mentioned ; you will understand me ; but 
I say to you as to an old friend, they lie.’ 

* Base wretches they must be |’ said Mrs. Todgers. 

*‘ Madam,’ said Mr. Pecksuuf, ‘ you are right. I respect you for that observation. A 
word in yourear. To Parents and Guardians—This is in confidence, Mrs. Todgers”” 

* The strictest, of course " cried that lady. 

‘To Parents and Guardians,’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff. ‘An eligible opportunity now 
offers, which unites the advantages of the best practical architectural education with 
the comforts of a home, and the constant association with some, who, however hum- 
ble their sphere and limited their capacity—observe !—are not unmindt{ul of their moral 
sreponsibilivies,’ 

Mrs. Todgers looked a little puzzled to know what this might mean. as well she 
might ; for it was, as the reater may perclance remember, Mr. Pecksinff’s usual form 
of advertisement when he wanted a pupil; and seemed to have no particular refer- 
ence, at present, to anything. But Mr. vecksniff heid up his finger as a caution to her 
not to interrupt him 

‘ Do you know any parent or guardian, “irs. Todgers,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘who de- 
sires to avail himself of such an opportunity for a young gentieman! An orphan 


would be preferred. Do you know of any orphan with three or four hundred 
pound 


Mrs. Todgers reflected and shook her head. 

* When you hear of an orphan with three or four hundred pound,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, 
‘let that dear orphan’s friends apply, by letter post paid,to S_P., Post office, Salisbury. 
i don’t know who he js, exactly. Don’t be alarmed Mrs. Todgers,’ said Mr. Pecksniff 
falling heavily agamst her ; *chronic—chronic! Let's have a little drop of something 
to drink.’ 


‘ Bless my life, Miss Pec. sniffs '’ cried Mrs. Todgers, aloud, ‘ your dear pa’s took 
very poorly !’ 


I can never 
” 


Mr. Pecksniff straightened himself hy a surprising effort, as every one turned hasti 
ly towards him; aad standing on his feet, regarded the assembly with a look of ineffa- 
e wisdom. Gradually it gave place to asmile ; a feeble, helpless, melancholy smile ; 

ind, almost to sickliness. ‘Do not repine, my friends,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, tenderly. 
* Do not weep for me tischronic.’ And with these words, after making a futile at- 
tempt to pull off his shoes, he fell into the fire-place 

The youngest gentleman in company had him outin a second. Yes, before a hair 
upon his head was si: ged he had him on the hearth-rug—Her father! 

She was almost beside herself, So was her sister. Jiukins consoled them both.— 
rhey all consoled them. Everybody had something to say except the youngest gen- 
tleman incompany. who with a noble self-devotion did the heavy work, and held up 
Mr. Pecksnifi’s head without being taken any notice of by anybody At last they gath- 
ered round, and agreed to carry him up-stairs to bed The youngest gentleman in com- 
pany was rebuked by Jinkins for tearing Mr. Pecksniff’s coat! Ha, ha! But no mat- 
te 

rhey carried him up-stairs, and crushed the youngest gentleman at every step. His 
bedroom was at the iop of the house, and it was a long way ; but they got him there 
in ecurse of time. He asked them frequently upon the read for a little drop of some- 
thing to drink Itseemed an idiosynerasy. The youngest gentleman in company 
proposed a draught of water. Mr, Pecksniff called him opprobrious names for the 
suggestion 

Jinkins and Gander took the rest upon themselves, and made him as comfortable as 
they could on the outside of his bec; and when he seemed disposed to sleep. they 
jefthim. But before they had all gainedthe bottom of the staircase. a visiun of Mr. 
Pecksniff. strangely attired. was seen te fiutier on the top landing. He desired to col- 
ee: their sentiments, it seemed, upon the nature of human lite. 

* My friends, cried Mr. Pecksniff, looking over the banisters,‘ let us improve our 
minds by mutual inquiry and discussion. Let usbe moral. Let us contemplate exis- 
tence, Where is Jinkins ” 

* Here ’ cried thit gentleman. * Go to bed again"’ 

‘To bed "’ said Mv. Pecksniff. ‘ Bed! "Tisthe voice of the sluggard ; | hear him com- 
plain ; you have wake me to soon ; I must slumber again If any young orphan will 
repeat the remainder of that simple piece from Dr. Watts's coliection, an eligible oppor- 
tunity now offers.’ 

Nobody volunteered. 

* This is very soothing,’ said Mr. Peckeniff. after a pause. ‘ Extremely so. Cool and 
refreshing particularly to the legs' The legs of the human subject, my fnends, area 
beautiful production. Compare them with wooden legs, and observe the difference 
vetween the anatomy of nature anc the anatomy ef art. Do you know.’ said Mr. 
Pecksniff, leaning over the banisters with an odd recollection of his familiar manner 
among new pupils at home, ‘ that I should very much like to see Mrs. Todgers’s no- 
tion of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable to herself" 








As it apeeared impossible to entertain any reasovable hopes of him after this 
speech, Mr, Jinkins and Mr. Gander went up-stairs sgain, and once more got him into 
ed. Butthey had not descended tothe second floor before he was out again; nor, 
when they had repeated the process, had they descended the first fight before he 
was out again ,a word, asofien as he Was shut up own room, he darted out 
afresh, charged with some new moral senument,wh ch he ntinually repeated over ‘he 
banisters with extraordinary relish. and an irreprecsibie desire for the improvement 
of his fellow creatures that nothing could subdue 

Ui der these circumstances, when they had got him into bed for the thirtieth time or 
so, Mr. Jinkins held h while his companion went down-stairs in search of Bailey 
ior, with whom he presentiy returned That youth hav cg been apprised of the 
service 1equired him, was tn e¢reat spirits, and brought up a stool, a candle, and his 
supper ; to the end that he might Keep watch outside the bedroom Joor with tolerabie 
om t 
: When he had completed his arrangements, thev locked Mr Pecksniff in, and left the 
key on the outside horging the young page to listen attentively for symptoms of an 


» poplectic neture, with which the patient might be troubled, and, in care of any such 
presenting themselves, to summon them without delay : to which Mr. Beiley modestly 
replied that he hoped he knowed wot o'clock it was in gineral, and didn’t date his Jet 
ters to his friends, from Todgers’s for nothing.» 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 








<mperial Parliament. 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
House of Commons, Tuesday. March 21 

Lord PALMERSTON rose to move for certain papers connected with 
the late treaty at Washington respecting the boundary question. After some 
preliminary observations, the noble lord said, some persons there were who 
thought the late treaty a transaction for which praise was due to the government 
by whom it was concluded. He did not think that any had been yet found 
who thought it an advantageous bargain for this country ; bat there were per 
sons who thought it, disadvantageous as it must be, still expedient under the 
circumstances of the country at the time when the bargain was made. There 
were, on the other hand, persons, amongst whom he ranked himself, who 
thought these transactions blameworthy ; who thought the eonduct of these 
negociators wanting in skill and inconsistent with the interests and dignity of 
this country ; who, in short, thought the terms disadvantageous, and the ne- 
— deserving of blame. He well knew that in proceeding to express his 


issatisfaction with the treaty he should be met with the stale and hackneyed | the claim of the owners to compensation. 
charge, that his (Lord Paimerston’'s) opinions and language were calculated to | remained unsettled. 
disturb the friendly relations between this country and foreign states, and had a and some allowance must be made for the circumstances of a government like 


tendency to produce war. He would not, however, be deterred by that charge 
from the performance ot what he considered a public duty. 
rational man in these times, and in this country, who must not feel that peace 
was the greatest blessing which any nation could enjoy, and war one of the 
most dreadful calamities which could atilict mankind—if it were true, asa gen 
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| 





i 
| 
j 
| 


éral position, that governments ought to preserve peace, by every honourable | 


and fair means, with foreign countries, he was sure that there was no country 
with whom it was more our interest, or with whom it should be more our de- 
sire, to maintain not only peaceable 
United States. 


say that their reciprocal intercourse should be governed, not by those princi: | 


ples which govern the reciprocal intercourse of individuals, but by consider- 


be lost sight of by any person connected with public affairs; but if any ex- 
ception could be made to the maxim it would be most unquestionably in the 


Foreign office in Paris, which was a map by 
ease of the relations between this country and the United States, who, in the | guided by the master-mind of the noble lord, had the full opportunity of em 
strictest sense of the word, must be called blood relations, united by a commu- | ploying Sir C. Vanghan—yes, and Lord Heytesbury too, whom they prevented | 


, condemning the adjustment which had been made as dangerous to the British 
ations of self-interest. Undoubtedly that interest is one which ought never to | frontier. 


| unjustifiable attempts upon slave property on the coasts of countries not sub- 


| that of America, open to so many popular influences; bat if he had not settled 
There was not a | every question, he had settled that one which, for so many years, had been the 





a 
tion for papers which he had already been informed must be refused vpon| Sir H. DOUGLAS wished to ex why he now approved a 
grounds wholly independent of the merits of Lord Ashbarton. The manly | which, adozen years ago, he should have thought wholly inadmissible. For 
course would have been to move a censure on Lord Ashberton, which would | that ym he gave a narrative of the creamstances which had occurred im 
have enabled the government to substitute an amendment, affirming Lord | British North America, during and after the time of his own government there 
Ashburtou’s right to the approbation of his country. Lord Palmerston had de- | and contended that Lord Palmerston, who now objected s0 strenuously to eon- 
claimed against the treaty with reference to the slave trade ; now, America | cession, had made impor ant and undignified concessions dering the last admin- 
had been induced to agree in this treaty to the nght of visitation on the coast | istration. These, and the lapse of time, had made it impossible to satisfy the 
of Africa; which, so far from being a retrograde step in direct advance, and | Americans, ex :epi on some such principle of compromise as that which Lord 
one which Lord Palmerston, in his 10 years’ administration of the Foreiga- | Ashburton had adopted; nothing had been left but to make a convention line o» 
office, had never been able to accomplish. The French government had on- | goto war. Sir H. Douglass further vindicated the boundary, both in a milue- 
doubtpdly refused to ratify the treaty ; but that was owing to the noble lord | ry of view, and with reference to the question of navigation. 
himself, whose Syrian policy had incensed the French against Eugland. Lord e debate was then adjourned on the motion of Sir C. apier 
Ashburton was now attacked for having ised to prevent officious inter- : 


ference with the slave trade ; but this reference only to the prevention of House of Commons, Wednesday, March 22. 


The house then proceeded to the adjourned debate on the Washin 

Sir C. NA PIER analysed the terns = line, and condemned Lord Achber: 
ton for having submitted to it. He believed the fact was, that Sir R. Peel, 
harassed with the wars in China and Affghanistan, had determined to avoid » 
war in America at all events, and had, therefore, selected Lord A 
man sure to settle the question pacifically, 

Mr, DISRAELL said the speech of Lord Palmerston would have deserved 
to rank as one of the most memorsble ever delivered in Parliament, bad not the 
speaker of it been himself, for so many yeors, a principal actor in the diplo 
macy be discussed. But all the diplomatic + fforts of the noble lord had beeo 
ineffectual to obtain anything like so advantageous an arrangement as thet 
which his speech condemned Lord Ashburvon for having effected. If 100,000 
acres had been ceded, 1,000,000 had been secured. If America had gained 


| from England facilities iz the navigation of the 8:. John, England had gainec 
| from America facilities for the navigation of the St. +s 





ject to the British municipal law. On the subject of the slaves imported in the 
Creole, Lord Ashborton had stated, broadly and decidedly, the principles of 
general lew, had affirmed the right of the slaves to their liberty, and had denied 
It was said that the Oregon question 


No doubt Lord Ashburton had not settled every question ; +» 


main cause of bitterness and irritation among the Americans against England, 
the question of the Maine boundary. In 60 years not only had no progress 
been made in ascertaining the limits assigned by the treaty of 1783, but we had 
seen in each succeeding twelvemonth the angry feeling of the United States 
becoming more and more exacef@ated. After the United States in 1832 de- 
clined to accept the decision of the King of the Netherlands, Lord Palmerston 








. | ¢ vite Lawrence. Rouse's Poim 
but most friendly relations, than with the | for three successive years went on pressing those states to agree to that award, | was one of littie importance; it was not so eituate that it could command the 
He remembered to have seen in the writings of a very clever | which would have advanced the American boundary to the crest of the very lekes, from which it wae at a distance of two miles; and its ine 
French author the remark that nations have no cousins ; by which he meant to | hills overlooking the St. Lawrence, For those three years he had taken no |; 


qnificence was 
woved by the fact, that the Americans themselves had suffered it to fall into 
military opinions upon this boundary, and now he came forward with & motion | gtter decay. All the concessions made were now blamed, because the noble 


| lord chose to argue on the assuraption that England had ac . 
Lord Ashburton, it was said, had no technical skill in diplomacy ,; | 5 : ee ee ee 


| thing; but that was an assumption which begyed th ; 
to be sure he was not used to write long protocols, but compare what he has - f os e waele quenien. 


© 
must doubt this right 
done with the acts of the late ministers in their 10 years of power, when they, S 


He had seen the “4 with the strong red line at the 
‘Anville, on a very small scale, 


| of all North America, in eighteen inches square. But there was another ma 


in England by Mitche!!, of larger dimensions, which marked the line just euch 
nity of language, literature, manners, laws, and religion; the particular nature | from going to India. In 1838 they had proposed to divide the disputed terri ” 


of the industry prevailing in each country qualifying them, in a singular de- 
ee, for reciprocal commercial intercourse 


All these things tended to create | just; and that was the very principle upon which Lord Ashburton had acted 
tween the people of these lands and the United States a bond of union which | That offer not having been accepted, the noble lord tried to work out the ques- 


as it was claimed by America. Now, it appeared from a private, but now 
tory ; that was the principle which they then said was the most simple and | printed letter of Dr. Franklin to Mr Livingston, that the latter, and not the 


red line map, was that ased in the negociation respecting the boundary. And 


| there were extant the preliminaries to the treaty of 1783, with manuscript notes 
could not exist between us and any other nation. But they were, nevertheless, | thn by means of an exploratory commission, there were projets and contre- | by Dr. Franklin, also distinctly referrin 


two distinct political communities, separated not only by geographical position, 
but having necessarily, in many respects, different and conflicting mterests ; 
and it was a maxim of international intercourse, that unequal treaties, how 
ever they might appear for the moment to smoothe and remove difficulties, could 
not in the long run promote a permanent good feeling between the parties. 
Therefore, if this treaty were unequal, if its conditions were unjust and disad- 
vantageous to one party and advantageous to the other, it could not be a treaty 


q to Mitchell's as the map whieh was 
projets ; but the attempt had no success; and in 1841, just as he was quitting | used, Mr. D'leraeli then adverted to an attack made upon the : 


: > vornment of 
office, he wrote a dispatch to Mr Fox, full of disagreements, dissents, and re- | 1783 by a noble viscount of that day (Lord Stormon: ) who bed especial! 

fusals, but proposing a new commission of three scientitic men, one to be re- | consured the appointment of Mr. Oswald as the Britiwh commusrioner to ord 
commended by Prussia, one by Sardinia, and one by Saxony; to which Mr. | ciate the boundary against such great abilities as those of Dr. Franklin and 
Fox answered, “ Whatever you do, don’t have professors; settle it by three the other American negociators Tord Shelburne, then the head of the adminix- 
kings if you can’t trost one; but no philosophers.” And Mr. leatherston. | tration, bad defended his selection thus :—* A noble viscount aske why Mr 

havgh, the man of science, and consulted by the noble lord himself, says, | Oswald was appointed as negociator against such odds! Because he was 


calculated to promote in the long ruu that peace and concord which they were | * Such a commission may occupy 10 years, and at last, perhaps, you may have 
all desirous to perpetuate between the two countries. The noble lord then, at | 4 decision against you.” Mr Webster came into office; when he had had 
considerable length, gave a history of the origin of the dispute between the two | time to look into the papers, he intimated his willingness to settle the matter 
countries, and the various efforts made to settle the subject,—contending that | bya compromise, and was it not incumbent on the British government then to 
at the time Lord Ashburton was appointed as a special minister there was | tase that offer without delay! There was no longer time to spare: for the 


| fitted for the great work in question by the qualities both of bis head and heart 
| He was inflexibly upright ; had long and liberally been engaged in commerce , 


| and was well verved in the local knowledge of America.” Thos it was thar 
Reverting to the maps, the Hon. member 


| history was wont to repeat itself, 


every reason to believe that matters were in a fair train for an adjustment, | great tide of population, that tide which knows no ebb, goes pressing, pressing 
His lordship expressed his decided | 9, and the territory which is disputable to-day becomes in «a few years occu 


founded on fair and equitable principles 





said he could not think that even if the red line map had really been that used 
by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Webster was at all bound to produce it. Mr. Webster 


b knew that Lord Ashburton was come to deal upon a principal of compromise, 
conviction that Lord Asburton was not a fit person to conduct the negociation pied by masses whom you cannot displace. ‘The right hon. bart. then read and saw that it would not be useful to bring back the argument to the old and 
on the subject; that noble lord had large possessions in America, as well passages from various dispatches of Lord Sydenham and other governors, show 


as in England. 
but totally disqualified him for the office of ambassador. The noble lord 
proceeded to notice the conduct of Lord Ashburton during the negociation 


His balanced feelings might have fitted him for a mediator, | 


| 


sore question of the sirict rights constituted by the original negociation. The 
hon. member expressed his extreme surprise at Lord Palmerston's courage in 
referring to the question respecting the right of visitation; since it was the 


ing the daily progress of excitement in Maine, the district immed ately border- | 
ing on the debateable land. Sir W. Colebrooke had written in terins especially | 
urging the necessity of an arrangement which should speedily cunciliste the 


, noble lord's own conduct towerd France which had oceasioned all Lord Ash 
with Mr. Webster, and strongly condemned him for not exhibiting the same | good dispositions of the United States, It thus became the duty of the British 


degree of firmness that the American Secretary did. Lord Ashburton, having 
taken the first step, ought to have put the negociation on the basis that 
England had a right to all she had asked; instead of which he allowed Mr 
Webster to put it on the basis that America had a right to all she had 
asked. 
could satisfy your adversary that you had the law on your side, and that you 
abstained froin litigation only to avoid needless costs, the better would be the 
terms which that adversary would concede to you. Lord Palmerston here 
enumerated some equivalents, commercial and territorial, which he thought it 
would have been proper for Lord Ashburton to have reserved in dealing with 
Mr. Webster. But instead of keeping those equivalents to use when they 
should be wanted, he gave them all spontaneously at the outset, as if the 
weight of them were an encumbrance to him As he poured them out of his 
bag, Mr. Webster picked them all up gratis; and when the time came for 
buying off the American demand of territory to the north of the St. John’s, 
Lord Ashburton had nothing left to make his bargain with. It might have been 
right to make the concessions which were made respecting the navigation of 
the St. John’s, and the question of the Conecticut ; but, then, these things should 
not all have been granted without some return for them. Rouse's-point, 
too, had been conceded—a military station of great importance ; and he ap- 
prehended that ministers would shortly be obliged to ask from parliament the 
means of erecting a fortification for the purpose of keeping the American 
fastness there in check. Then there was a part of the boundary which was 
made moveable ; seven miles higher in one event, seven miles lower in 
another, by a sliding scale which he sincerely hoped might work better in our 
geographical relations with America than our commercial ones. He now came 
to the article respecting the discouragement of the slave-trade, in which ob 
ject, as in others, since the accession of the present ministry, this country had 
made great strides—backward. The right of search was indispensable, and 
wherever that right was refused, you might be sure that there was some slave- 
trading interest behind. The second backward step was the Washington 
treaty, for its immediate effect was to encourage France in refusing her consent 
to the principle of maritime visitation. The third backward step was the 
discouragement of the recent practice of our eraisers in destroying a class of 
forts or factories on the African coast, used as places of depdt for slaves. He 
must next advert to a part of the correspondence on the subject of the 
Creole, in which the American minister calls on the British government to ab- 
stain from applying the principles of British law to slave property brought into 
a British port. The case of the Creole was not a new one. The same cir- 


comstances had occurred in the case of the Enterprise, where the slaves were | 


liberated and no compensation given. While slavery was consistent with the 


municipal law of the country into which the slaves were brought, the owners 
were entitled to compensation for the seizure of them ; but when the mu- 
niciral jaw had refused to recognise slavery any longer, the slaves were simply 
aliens, and were entitled to their freedom without compensation. Bat Lord 
Ashburton did not seem to have understood 
promised that no officious interference should take place for the future 
what was necessary forthe execution of the municipal law ; by which promise 
he meant either to give to Mr. Webster the desired guarantee, or to amuse him 
by aquibble. The negroes were human beings, and just as much entitled to 
hospitality in a British port as the persons who had dealt in them 


this human cargo were preserved. 
to establish permanent harmony between the two countries. 
assurance been fulfilled’ Way, at 


| 











1 this principle of law, for he had 
, beyond adverse to war in general, and a war with the United States would be little 


| one, which it was a duty on public men to examine strictly ; the more espe- 


As far | cially as this was the first completed negotiation of a government now likely | ple of Scotland would at last 
as those dealers were concerned, the case was the same as if their property | to hold a long possession of office. 


had foundered at sea, only with this satisfactory difference, that the lives of | which it was necessary that something should be conceded on both sides ; but | them 

We had been assured that this treaty was | he thought concession ought to be accompanied by three condit:ons :-—TFirst 
How had that | that there should be no sacrifice of national dignity ; secondly, that 1f al! 
one of the farewell dinners given to Lord | questions were not adjusted, none should be left in a worse condition then be- | Church question. 
Ashburton, the Americans, who cheered him in token of their triumph over his | fore ; and thirdly, that a cordiality should be established between the two na 


burton’s difficulties on that head. The noble lord was wont to boast, thet 


1 Lord Ashburton had been se | during his ten years of administration he had preserved uninterupted peace 
lected as the fittest man, from his knowledge, his ability, and his character, for | This was not a little wonderful, when it was remembered that he had been on 
this difficult service, which nothing but a desire to serve his country would have | the verge of declaring war against Franee, of receiving a declaration of war 


government to provide for such a conciliation 


| induced him to accept ; and the government who had pressed that service upon | from Russia, and of entering upon hostilities with Ameria; bat then, if he 
If you were about to compromise a lawsuit, the more ¢learly you | him, and who, but for his own preference of retirement, would bave gladly in- | had been foiled in his attempt at a contest with eny of those three great powers 


cluded him in its cabinet, now claimed the full responsibility which belonged to | he had made himself amends by a warfare with three minor ones, 
an entire epproba ion of the adjustment he had made; but, if Lord Ashburton Mr. HAWES rose, but had uttered only a few seniences, when @ motion 
had taken any basis except that of the Dutch award, his mixsion would have | was made to count the house ; and as there we not forty members present, ac 
been utterly nugatory. The government had consulted all the most competent | adjournment immediately took place 
military authorities—Sir H. Douglas, Sir J. Kempt, Lord Seaton, Sir G. Mur 
ray, and they had the aid of the Duke of Wellington. The Dutch award gave 
about 35-60ths to America, and 25 to England; the Ashburton adjustment was Thursdey, March 23. 
less advantageous only by this slight difference, that u gave 36-60ths to-Ame- | , ; 
rica and 24 to England. Meanwhile America had senators who thought the | Mr. HUME wished to ask the noble Lord below him (Lord Palmerston 
treaty as discreditable and disadvantageous to her as the noble lord thought | whether he had any intention of renewing the debate of the former evening 
it to England. But the general feeling in America was favourable to it; and | tative to the boundary treaty (laughter’) 
he begged the house to consider that no arrangement could have been perma Lord PALMERSTON said, it was not his intention to proceed any fur 
nent which had not been generally acceptable to the United States. The ob | ther with the subject His object was to have the subject dieussed 
ject was not mere adjustment, but conciliation and satisfaction. ‘To this coun- ond - \ quite satisfied with the discussion which had taken place (lovd 
try, possessing the vast extent of territory now belonging to her, a few thou. | '#Ue ster F 
savin nay, a few millions of acres, were nothing in Coctenslens of friendship | Mr. HUME said, that he would then give notice of a motion, whieb he 
with America. Not that he would have made any concession of a dishonour vad intended 'o move as an amendment on the noble lord's motion, had the 
able kind ; such concessions only encoureged further demands. But now, | debate continued. It was to the effect that the treaty of Washington, by 
without dishonour, England had secured an adjustment satisfactory even to the | Which the boundary line between the British possessions in America and the 
people of the provinces in the neigebourhood of the disputed territory. Mr | United S ates had been settled, was honourable and beneGcial to both countnes 
Webster had been attacked for not disclosing a red-line map in his possession, | and that therefore the ministers who bad promoted, and Lord Ashburton whe 
which was supposed to establish the English claim of boundary. He knew not had conducted it, deserved the thanks of the house (loud cheering.) 
why Mr. Webster, in an affair of diplomacy, should be assailed for not reveal- oe 
ing to his antagonist the weak points of his own case. But maps. after all, | House of Lords, March Sv. 
were little to be relied on as evidence in matters of this description. Two} Lord CAMPBELL, in conformity with the notice he had given, moved » 
contemporary maps, published in England, one of them by Faden, the King's | series of resolations on the subject of the dissensions which now “ee the 
geographer, gave the line exactly as the Americans claimed it. And so did | Charch of Scotland, rather, as he explained, for the purpose of eliciting @ 
Mitchell's map, on which was marked the American line, of which the noble | solemn opinion from their Lordships than with a view to legislation, whaec b 
lord had been in possession ; but which yet, he presumed, the noble lord had | would not, he feared, be accepted as satisfactory in the preseut temper of the 
not communicated to the government of America: but, in truth, no line on any dominant party in the House of Assembly 
such map proved any thing for this purpose, unless it could be shown to have| ‘The Earl of ABERDEEN opposed the motion, not only on the gegera! 
been the line adopted by the official negociators. With respect to the produc- | ground that the practice of voting abstract resolutions was inconvenient, bes 
tion of theee papers, he should decidedly object to it, particularly as respected | because those at present proposed were either mere compliments to the Choreb 
the confidential communications between the government and Lord Ashburton. | of Scotland, or so vaguely expressed, that, without producing any possible a@ 
If the noble lord should press this motion, it could be only with a view to im. | vantage, they might ser ously embarrass the House whenever it was called wpow 
ply (not directly to pronounce) a censure on Lord Ashburton, but he trusted | to legslate on the subject, He had been always one of those who were im 
the house would not lend itself to such an object ; indeed, this very proceeding | clined to admit, in a great measure, the principle which was called Non-mtre- 
was his vindication. When a powerful party could bring forward no other mo- | #10, and bad framed his measure, some sessions since, on the maxim, that ® 
tion than for papers which they knew could not be granted, Lord Ashburton | was the office of the patron to present, of the peors to object, and of the 
stood justified and triumphant. Chureh to yudge. These opinions had been embodied in the letter of Six J 
Mr. MACAULY disclaimed all national animosity and prejudice. He was | Graham, and by them the Government was prepared to abide. The noble 
Eorl then, after explaining the provisions of his declaratory bill, went om ae 
less than acivilone. He did justice, also, to the ability, integrity, and amia | considerable length to expose the unreasonable and preposterous demands 
ble character of Lord Ashburton. But the present subject was an important of the leaders of the violent party, whom even the most extended concessm: 
would fail to satisfy ; but expressed his opinion that the good sense of the 
revail, and that they would hesitate to take 
n | the desperate course to which the chiefs of the Non-intrusioniste would inese 
He had followed in the train of Her Majesty during her late re 
in that country, and although Sir R. Peel had been occasionally saluted by 
cries of “No Com Law” or“ Free Trade,” he had heard not a word on the 
He did not deny that « large class of the peoyle had beer 
| misled, and were inclined to follow the champions of Non-intrusion; but if « 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 











He admitied thathere was a case 


diplomacy, warned him to remember that there were other unsettled questions | tions. First, as to dignity : he would compare the high tone of the American | secession did take place—and he was convinced that the pro 


with England, which, if harmony was to be maintained, must be arranged in 
the same spirit in which the boundary had been adjusted. Again, since that 
time an attempt had been made against Americe to introduce a bill on the 
analogous question of the Oregon, which bill, if it had been passed, would have 
amounted to a declaration of war. Nor could he refrain from observing upon 
Lord Ashbarton’s allusion, at one of those dinners,to Boston as the cradle 
of liberty. He believed that England, in the war against American indepen- 
dence, had been as unjustifiable as she was unsuccessful ; and this might be a 


good argument for an Englishman warning his own countrymen against the | ly, in what state had this treaty left the relations of the two countries? 

repetition of such errors ; but he did not think that the injustice and the weak- | hardly concluded when Sir R. Peel had found it necessary to give it a flat con- 
| tradiction in parliament t 
is country to defeat and | American government 


ness of England were fit subjects of allusion for an English minister stand 
ing among the sons of those men who had brought h 

discredit. There spoke the American citizen, rather than the British am- 
bassador. 


eluded by moving for the papers 

Sir R. PEEL inquired bow the nob'e lord. a member of a government which, 
for 10 years, had been unable to settle this great question, could reconcile 
it to himself to make a motion like this—evading the real question. which was 
whether Lord Ashburton deserved to be censured, and substituting a requisi- 


j 


| 


“> 


| 


| 


| 


He sincerely hoped he might be mistaken in his apprehension that | the efforts made against England by General Cass at Paris. 
the good-will between the two countries would be but short-lived; and con. | charged with disturbing peaceful relations ; but it was because he loved peace 


| that he condemned a policy which encouraged insults and demands necessarily 








a resolution: 
minister with the caressing wheedling manner of the English negociator. On | would have no share in preventing i—no rational man would hold the Legisi= 
the second point, he argued, that the nght of visitation was not only not estab- | ture accountable for it. He concluded by moving the adjournment of the 
lished, but left by the eighth article of the treaty in a worse condition ; that ar- | House 
ticle having been ratified by the Queen in the sense of preserving, and by the | Lord BROUGHAM unsparingly condemned the members of the Scotch 
United States in the sense of renouncing, that claim, and the probable conse- | Church, who had presumed to hold out against the decisions, not only of the 
quences of such an article being that squadrons of the most high spirited of | Supreme Court in Scorland, bat of their Lordships’ House. and denounced 
ficers and men in the world would be sent out by the two powers furnished | any endeavour to extricate them from the difficulties of their pesition ontil 
with opposi’e instructions, which must bring them into direct conflict. Third. | they had made the fullest rabmission. The final yodgment in the Auchterardes 
It was | case had been in some degree ted, but it had been delivered with the 
| jnanimous concurrence of all the aw-Lorde, and was undoubtedly correct — 
) an aseertion made by one of the members of the | He objected to Lord Aberdeen's measure as too favourable to the doctrine ot 
The question raised about the Oregon affair was anoth | Non-intrasion; and although declaring that he was no enemy to sepsonable 
er unfriendly symptom ; another was the speech of the President, approving | conciliation, protested ainst any concession until the wrong-doers had beer 
He might be | compelled to submt. He would not give them new laws to break until they 
had consented to obey the old. 

Lord HADDINGTON thought that the question whether the nominee wee 
“ suitable” to the peculiar duties of his parish, was one that might very reason 
ably be entertained, and defended Lord Aberdeen’s bill. He did not believ= 
that the resolutions proposed would prevent the threatened secession ; and at 
though he was prepared to sacrifice much of bis own opinions in the couse of 


drawing on eventual war. Thus France already called upon her [statesmen to 
follow the example of Amer ca, and so force the proud islanders into submis 


sion. England was much exposed to envy; let her not subject herself also to 
contempt 


















not do 60 in support of = proceeding which would have no 


Lord COTTENHAM argued that by passing the Veto Act the Chorch of 
Scotland had admitted the non-exstence of a right to reject the presentee, and 
contended that the Presbytery was bound to admit a person qualified, as the 
law defined, “ in life, literature and manners.” He repudiated the doctrine 
that “suitableness” should be taken into consideration, and condemned Lord 
Aberdeen's bill as practically a transfer of lay patronage to the Church. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR defended the decision in the Anchterarder 
case ; and Lord Campbell declming to press his mvution to a division, the | 
amendment was declared to be carried, and thew Lordships adjourned. 

{ The following were the Resolutions :— } 

“1. That it is the opinion of this House, that the Church of Scotland as 
by law established, and the securities of the government thereof by Cieneral 
Assemblies, Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk-sessions, ought to be imviolably 
maintained ; and that this House is desirons that the said Church of Scotland 
shall freely and peaceably possess and enjoy her rights, liberties, government, 
—s and privileges, according to Jaw, in all time coming. 

“2. That it is the opinion of this House, that the Church as established by 
daw in Scotland has produced the best practical effect on the morals and rei 

ious character of the people ; that it has well fulfiled, and continues to fulfil. | 

important purposes for which was founded ; and that any shock which 
wight endanger this great national establishment would be regarded by that | 
House as a great national calamity. = 

“9. That, with « view to heal the unhappy divisions which now exist in the 
Church of Scotland, and to give contentment to the said Church, this House 
“9 Opinion, that the demands of the said Church contained in the papers laid 

this Hovse shall be conceded by the Legislature, as far as the same can 
tee safely conceded consistently with the permanent welfare of the said Church 
‘and the existence of subordination and good government in the country ; and 
therefore, when any measures for correcting the alleged abuses of patronage in 
Scotland, and insuring the appointment and admission of ministers properly 
qualified for the parishes in which they are to officiate, and to edify the congre- 
gation to whom they are to minister in holy things, shall be constitutionally 
brought before this House as a branch of the Legislatore, this House will fa- 
vourably entertain the same, and anxiously endeavor that the end of such mea- 
eures be attained. 

“4. , considering that patronage has suleisted in Scotland from the re- 
motest times, and is meosgued is the most venerable authorities of the law of 
that country ; that the preservation of patronage was made an express condition 
0a which the present Reformed Church of Scotland was established and en- 
dowed by the State ; that it has been confirmed by several subsequent statutes ; 
that the present ministers of the Church of Scotland were introduced into it 
according to the law of patronage , and that, if this law be under due superin- 
teudence end control, there appears to be no other law more likely to secure 
the mtroduction as pastors into an endowed Church of men of learning, pity, 
zeal, good morals, and sound doctrine—the demand of the Church of Scotland, 
that patronage shall be abolished as a grievance, is in opinion of this House 
onreasonable and unfounded, and ought not to be conceded. 

“6. That this House, acknowledging the independent, exclusive, and su- 
preme jurisdiction of the Courts of the Church of Scotland in ail matters 
spiritual, is of opinion that the demand of the Church of Scotland, that the 
jaw shall be framed so as to give to the Church Courts absolute authority in 
every case to dofine the limits of their own jurisdiction, without any power in 
any Civil Court in any way to question or interfere with their proceedings, 
decrees, and orders, although they may exceed their jurisdiction, and in suits 
professedly spiritual may treat of civil and temporal matters, and may violate 
the statute or common law of the land; and that no action or proceeding shall 
be instituted against any members of the said Courts for a refusal to do acts | 
required by the Legislature to be done ; by which refusal the Queen's subjects | 
are prejudiced in their civil rights—notwithstanding that such demand be un- 
der the qualification that the decrees and orders of the Church Courts shall not 
be binding on other courts, or fetter them in any way in the regulation of their 
conduct, according to their conscientious conviction in regard tothe matters | 
they have to decido—is unprecedented in any Christian church since the Refor- | 
mation, is inconsistent with the permanent welfare of the Church of Scotland, | 
and the existence of subordination and good government in the country, and | 
aoght not to be conceded.” 


would 
effect. 











SCOTLAND. 


The Non-intrasionists go forward with their preparatives for a new secession 
The Special Commission met on Tuesday last week ; when the deputation to 
London presented their report. The Special Commission recorded a minute, ap- | 
proving of the report and the conduct of the Commission, and reasserting the 
reasonable nature of the Church's claims. The Chorch had always recognized 


am sure, will be shared by the President. 

| concur with you in protesting egainst the doctrine that a state, which has 
pledged its faith and resources, can release itself from the obligation, however 
burdensome, in any way but that of honourable payment. Fatal delusion, in 
times of great distress. occasionally comes over the minds of communities as 
well as individuals ; but I rejoice in the belief that the number is exceedingly 
sinall of those who have, in any form, advanced the idea of what has been 
called ‘repudiation.’ I am convinced that those states which unhappily have 
failed to make provision for the interest due on their bonds, have done so under 
the heavy pressure of adverse circumstances, and not with the purpose of 
giving 4 legislative sanction to a doctrine so pernicious, unworthy and immoral. 

The memorialists are pleased to give me credit for sympathy with their 
sufferings. There is, perhaps, no person, not himself directly a sufferer, who 
has had so much reason to feel deeply all the evil effects—the sacrifice not 
merely of material prosperity, but what is of infinitely yreater consequence, of 
public honor—resulting from this disastrous failure. The reproach which it 
has brought upon the American name has been the only circumstance which 
has prevented a residence in the land of my fathers from being a source of un- 
mingled satisfaction to me. You may well believe, therefore, that if any 
opmion of mine can have any influence (as you suppose) over any portion of 
my countrymen, favourable to the great end you have in view, it will be, on all 
proper occasions, as it has been, most emphatically expressed. 

The position, gentlemen, of some at least of the indebted states, is as singular 
as it is deplorable. They have involved themselves most unadvisedly in 
engagements which would be onerous to much larger and richer communities ; 
and yet they possess, under an almost hepeless present embarrassment, the 
undoubted means of eventual recovery. I will take the state of Illinois for 
instance, and what I say of that state will hold of others, making allowance for 
difference of local circumstances. The state of Illinois undertook a few years 
since the construction of a ship canal of about 100 miles in ig to unite the 
waters of Lake Michigan with those of the Illinois river; and more recently 
projected and commenced the execution of 1300 miles of railway. On these 
works she has borrowed and expended above 20,000,000 of pounds. The works 
are incomplete aud unproductive. 

The population of the state is that of a second-sized English county, short 
of half a million. It is what in good times would be considered an eminently 
prosperous population ; but | am inclined to think that if the English income 
tax of last year were, by the legislature of Illinois, laid on that state, more 
than half the population possessing in the aggregate that proportion of the 
taxatle property, would, in the present period of general distress, fall below 
the point of exemption, and thet of the other half a smal! number only would 
rise much above that point. And yet the undeveloped resources of Illinois are 
almost boundless. ‘The state is larger than England and Wales. By the 
Mississippi it is connected with the Gulf of Mexico, by Lake Michigan with the 
St. Lawrence ; and it has a most extensive internal navigation, by means of 
several noble rivers. 

The climate of the state is mild; it con‘ains, | suppose, as large a body of 
land, not mereiy cultivable, but highly fertile, as can be found lying together 
in the United States; it abounds in various kinds of mineral wealth; it is 
situated about in the centre of a horizontal field of bituminous coal, which Mr. 
Lyell pronounced the other day to be as large as Great Britain ; and it is in- 
habited by an industrious, frugal, intelligent people, most rapidly increasing in 
numbers. That such a people will for any length of time submit to he 
under the reproach and bear the loss incident to a total prostration of public 
credit I can never believe. 

I say, gentlemen, the loss as well as the reproach, for wide-spread and 
severe as has been the suffering in this country, caused by the defavit of some 
of the states, our own losses, public and private, I believe to have been greater. 
The states themselves, as governments, have experienced the greatest embar- 
rassments from the sudden destruction of credit (extending alike to these states 
which have aud those which have not honourably and promptly met their ob i- 
gations ;) that credit on which alone, in some instances, they depended for the 
resources necessary to complete and render productive their public works. 

‘The general government of the United States, after having paid off a public 
debt of more than $200,000,000, has found itself onable to negotiate a trifling 
loan in this great metropolis of the financial world, whose superabundant capital, 
but for the default of some of the states, would have continued to be for those 
states themselves, and for individuals, a vast gold mine of unexhausted capa 


j city. In addition to these public embarassments, private for.anes almost 


without nomber have been destroyed in the general wreck of which the failure 
of the states, as cause or effect, is one of the principle elements. I doubt if, 


| in the history of the world, in so short a period, such a transition has been 
made from a state of high prosperity to one of general distress, as in the | 


United States within the last six years. And yet, gen lemen, the elasticity 
and power of recovery in the country are great beyond the conception of those 


the right of the State to fix the conditions of their connexion: she believed, | WhO do not know it from personal observation. Even withio this disastrous 
however, that non-intrusion was a fundamental principle; and she had simply | period, to which } have al!uded, a private commercial debt to this country, esti- 


asked for an act of Parliament carrying out that principle and protecting her | 


mated at twenty-five millions of pounds sterling, has been paid by the American 





pay the interest of their public debt. ‘These feelings, 1 | 





s. Col. J. Luard, 21st Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. without p.v. Power, dec, Dec. 31,1842. To be Majors 
without p.—Capt. W. M. Wetenhall v. Broom, dec , dated Dec. 17; Capt. C 

L. Strickland v. Galloway, dec., Dec. 27. To be Captains without p.—Lieut. 
G. Wright v. Wetenhall, dated Dec. 17; Lieut. E. Shanly v Stric > da. 
ted Dec 27. To be Lieuts. without p.—Ens. J. Taylor v Wright, Dec. 17 

1842; Ens. John Bendyshe, from the 62d Foot, v. FitzGerald, dec., Jen. 2. 
1843 Tobe Eusign—J. T. Chandler, Gent., v. Taylor, March 24. 13th—. 
Capt. H. N. Vigors to be Maj. without p. v. Taylor dec.; Lieut. R. G. Bure- 
lem to be Capt. v. Vigors; Ens. W. F. Stebelin to be Lieut. v. Bursiem, Dec. 
20,1842. 14th—J. Horne, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Hall, who retires , March 

24; J. D. Swinburne, Gent., to be Ens. without v. v. Horne, appointed to 71st 
Foot, March 25. 16th—Capt. E. Jodrell, from 18h Foot, to be Capt. v. Bruce, 
who exchanges; Surg. T. Young. from h -p. 31st Foot, to be Surg. v, Steele, 
appointed to 2d Dreg Guards. 18th—Capt. J. Bruce, from 16th Foot, to be 
Capt. v. Jodrell, who exchanges. To be Lieutenants without p.—Ens. J. Elliet 
v. Cochrane, dec.,; Ens. M. J. Hayman v. Edwards dec., Aug. 20, 1842 ; Ens 

H. A. Ward v. Elliot, whose promotion on 24th Oct., 1842, has been cancelles, 

Oct. 24, 1842. 21st—Bt.-Maj. W. J. Sutherland to be Maj. without p. ¥. 

Luard, prom. in 10 Foot; Lieut. J. Adamson, from 40th Foot, to be Capt. v. 
Sutherland, Dec 31, 1842. 63d—C. H. Bell, Gent., to be Ens. without Pp. ¥. 
Parke, who resigns. Vist—Ens. Sir T. Erskine, Bart., to be Lieut. without 
p. v. Whittingham, dec., March 15; Ens. J. Horne, from 14th Peot, to be Ens. 
v. Sir T. Erskine, March 25. 81st—To be Enss. without p.—C. E. Goodwin, 
Gent., v. Fleming, who resigns; Herbert Taylor Siborne, Gent., v. Poitier, 
prom. in 2d West India Reg., March 25. 84th—Lieut. T. Bridge to be Capt. 
without p. V- Dickson, dec. ; Ens. R. Fielden to be Lieut. v. Bridge ; Eos. T. 
Horan, from 4!st Foot, to be Ens. v, Fielden, Nov. 18. 97th—Lieut. G. Gnf- 
fin, from 32d Foot, to be Paym. v. O'Neill, app. to a company in 97th Reg. 
98th—Staff Assist.-Surg. W. W. Weld to be Assit -Surg., v. Wheeler, whose 
appointment has been cancelled. 2d West India Reg.—Ens. E Poitier, from 
81st Foot, to be Lieut. without p. v. Dennie, app to 28th Foot. 

Hospital Staff —Assist.-Surg. A. G. Home, M. D., from 2d Drag. Guards, 
to be Staff-Surg. of the Seccond Class, v. Graves, app. to 7th Drag. Guards ; 
W. M’Carthy, Gent., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Weld, app. to 98th 
Foot. 

Garrisons —Lieut. W. Mason, Ri. Newfoundland Companies, to be Fort 
Major at St. John’s, Newfoundland, v. Wieburg, resigned. 

Commissariat —Commissariat-Clerk E. Thomson to be a Dep.- Assist. Com- 
missary-General ; his commission to bear date Dec. 3, 1842. 

Memorandum.—The Christian vanes of Ensign Bruce, 74th Foot, are Will- 
iam Cunninghame ; the neme of the Cornet app. to 7th Drag. Guards, on 17th 
March, 1843, is Douglas Robinson, and not Douglas Robertson. 

Office of Ordnance, March 24 —Corps of Royal Engineers: First Lieut. T. 
RK Mould to be Sec. Capt. v. Wentworth, seconded ; Sec Lieut. C. J. Gibb 
to be First Lieut , v. Mould, promoted. 

Memorandum.—Lieut. Col. J. N. Wells, Royal Eng , has been placed on the 
retired full-pay list 

War-Office, March 31, 1843-—2d Drag Guards: Capt. F. Meynell, from 
4th Drag. Guards, to be Capt., v Leigh, who exchanges. 4th Drag. Guards : 
Capt. EB. Leigh, from 2d Drag Guards, to be Capt., v. Meynell, who ex- 
changes. 6th Drag. Guards: Cornet F. Hankev to be lieut., by p , v. Cock- 
sedge, who retires; F. Polhill, Gent., to be cornet, by p, v. Hankey. 17th 
Lt. Dragoons: Cornet H. C. Taylor to be Lieut., by p., v. Hammond, who 
retires; E. C. A. Haworth, Gen’., to be Corn., by p., v. Taylor. 1st or Gre- 
nadier Regt of Foot Guards: Lieut. G. S. Gough, from 7th Foot, to be Ens. 
and Lieut., v. Chichester, who exchanges. Scots Fusilier Guards : Lieut. and 
Cap:. the Hon. J. C. P. Murray to be Adj , v. Seymour, who resigns the Ad- 
jotantey only. 7th Foot: Lieut. the Hon. A. W. Chichester, from the Ist or 
Gren. Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Lieut., v. Gough, who exchanges. 10th; 
Lieut. H. E. Longden, to be Cap., by p., v. White, who retires; Ens. W. H. 
| Emerson to be Lieut., by p, v. Longden; J. Curry, Gent., to be Ens, by p., 
|v. Emerson; Lieut. the Hon. P. F. Lysaght to be Adj., v. Longden, pro- 
moted, 13th Foot: J. D. Longden, Gent., to be Ens., without p., v Stehe- 
lin, promoted 18th: H. James, Gent, to be Ens., v. Fane, appointed to 53d 
Foot. R T. Irwin, Gent., to be Ens, without p., v. Hayman, promoted 
Aprill; ©. F. Kelly, Gent., to be Eus, without p., v. Ward, promoted 
April 2; Asst Surg. A. Ferguson, from 23d Foot, to be Asst. Surg., v. Baker, 
dec. 23d Foot: Lieut HG Anderdon to be Capt., by p,v. Colleton, who 
retires ; Sec. Lieuts. ©. W. Calvert to be First Lieut., by p., v. Anderdon ; 
R Bruce, Gent, to be Sec. Lieut., by p, v. Calvert; F. P. Loinsworth, 





Gent., to be Assist Surg, v. Ferguson, app. to 18th Foot 40th: W. H. 
| Hills, Gent., to be Ens., without p, v. Lindsey, dec. 42d: Lieut. A.C. 
| Campbell to be Adj., v. Macdonald, who resigns the Adjutantev only. 63d 

| Maj H.S Fh llips to be Lt Col., by p, v. Hill, who retires; Capt. E. Bond 
| to be Maj., bv p., v. Phillips ; Lieut. C. Lempriere to be Capt. by p., v. Bond ; 
| Eos. J. Shiffher to be Lieut., by p., v. Lempriere; Ens. the Hon. F. W. H. 
| Fane, from 18th Foot, to be Ens., v. Shiffner. 60th: Sec. Lieut. G. Clap- 


from the interference of the Civil Courts, except as to civil effects. The claim | merchants, with as little loss to the creditors as would attend the collection of | cott to be First Lieut., by p., v. Breedon, who retires; R.J. Fellden, Gent., 


of the Church had now been conclusively rejected by the State— 
“ fo these circumstances, the Special Commission ceem it incumbent upon | 


| an equal amount of domestic debt in this or any other country. 
But I will not detain you, gentlemen, by enlarging on these topics. The | 


to be Sec. Lieut., by p., v. Clapeott. 62d: A. S. Craig, Gent., to be Ens., 
without p., v Bendyshe, promoted in 10th Poot. 85th: Capt. D. Barton, 


them to announce to the Church and Country, as they now do with the utmost | subject, | need not tell you, is one on which, in all respects, it is proper that | from h. p. 68th Foot, to be Capt., v. J. K. Pipon, who exchanges : Lieut. J. 


pain and sorrow, that the decisive rejection of the Caureh's claims by the Go. | 


I should speak with reserve. I think I shall have done my duty, if | have con- 


W. Grey .o be Capt., by p., v. Barton, who retires; Ens. E. L. Parratt to be 


‘vernment and by Parliament appears to them conclusive of the present strog- | vineed you that Iam keenly sensible of the sufferings of your constituents, and | Lieut., by p. v Grey ; Gent Cadet C. Warburton, from RI Mil. Col., to be 


gle, and that, in the jodgment of the Commission, nothing remains but to make 
wmmediate preparation for the new state of things, which the Church must, as 
far as they can see, contemplate as inevitable. 

“It is true that the Special Commission have no power to bring the mo- | 
“mentous question to a final close, but must report their proceedings to the | 
General Assembly. They feel it, however, to be their duty, in so unprece 
dented a crisis, and considering the urgent necessity of preparing forthe event | 
which must be anticipated as then likely to occur, to give forth now their de- | 
liberate judgment in regard to it, and to warn the Church and People of Scot- | 


truly solicitous for their effectual relief; and that amidst all the uncertainties 
and delay which may attend the measures requisite for that purpose, I stil! 


its engagement. 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


46 Grosvenor place, March 31. 


= 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office, March 10.—4th Drag. Guards: Lt. M. Clerk to be Capt., by 


| 


| Ens., by p., v. Parratt, March 31. 98th: Lieut. J M. Jeffrey to be Capt., by 
p., V. Russell, who retires; Ens. T. C. Danbar to be Lieut., by p., v. Jeffrey ; 





| feel confident that the time will come when every state in the Union will fulfil | O, Latouche, Gent., to be Ens., by p., v. Dunbar. 


Staff.—Lieat, J. O. Burridge, from 16th Light Dragoons, to be Adj. of a 
Recruiting District, v. Hanson, dec. 

Ist or Queen's Own Regt. of Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry : Maj. C. O. 
Bowles to be Lieut. Col.; Capt. the Hon. F.G. Spencer to be Maj, v. 
Bowles, promoted ; Lieut. R. Lord Colnbrook to be Capt., v. Spencer, pro- 
moted ; J. W. 8. Churchill, Marquis of Blandford, to be Lieut., v. Pickering, 


and, that, so far as the Commission can see, no course will be left for the As- | p., ¥. Harver, who retires ; Cornet H. J. B. Tower to be Lieut., by p., v. Clerk ; resigned, March 27. 


sembly, or for those who hold sacred the principles now at issue, to adopt, but | Cornet J. Mullen, from 7th Drag. Guards, to be Cornet, v. Tower ; Cornet J. | 


to relinquish the benefits of the Establishment.” 
A public meeting was held next day in the Waterloo Rooms, at which Mr. | 
Fox Maule, M.P., Mr. Campbell. M.P., Mr. Sheriff Monteath, Dr. Gordon, | 


Mullen to be Adj., v. Jacob, who r signs the Adijutancy only. 7th Drag 
Guards: Lieut. J. Campbell to be Capt, by p., v. Sandilands, who retires ; 
Cornet A. Robertson to be Lieut., by p, v. Segrave, who retires; Cornet A 


———>_— 


| Summary 


The Courts Martial on the civil and military officers concerned in the dis- 


Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Cunningham, and other leaders of the party, | S. Butler to be Lieut., by p., v. Campbell ; Regimental Serj—Ma). J. Mullen, | asters at Cabool, Ghiznee, &c., and on those who sought protection in the 
‘were present. Mr. Maule was chosen to preside. In an energetic speech, he | from 4th Drag. Guards, to be Cornet, without p., March 9; Regime:tal Ser) — | camp of Akhbar Khan, during the fatal retreat from Cabool, had all terminated 
abeerved, that they had the final answer of Government on two points: Sir} Maj. H. M’Gill to be Quartermaster, v. H. Higgins, who retires upon b.-p. | in honourable acquittals. 


Robert Peel declared that he would not cunsent to the Church's claim, be- 
caver, if admitted on the north side of the Tweed, it would spring up on the | 
south; and Sir James Graham said, that he would not give that, without 
which the House of Commons could not change the law, the consent of the | 
The time for advocacy had passed, and Mr. Maule came there to as- 
sociate himself with them in the great cause of national liberty, both civil and | 
igi The Rev. Dr. Candlish, who spoke at some length, declared that | 
ing was left for them but earnest, vigorous, and systematic preparations for | 
the institution of the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland: whether with or | 
without the Queen's Commission, they would have a free Assembly in May— | 
“ God grant that immediately thereafter we may be able to show what the 
free Gospel is which a free Aseembly are prepared to give forth. We shall, in- 
steed, cultivate our own districts ; we shall have stated congregations, with 
stated elders and ministers ; but we shall have our tours of preaching too—our | 
‘visits to all corners of the land ; and I believe that yet, by God's b essing on | 
‘our free and faithful preachings, in the highways and hedges, in barns and 
stables, in saw pits and tents, we shall yet regenerate Scotland, and have mu 
titades of those who are now perishing for lack of knowledge to listen to the | 
glad tidings of salvation. Oh! this will be a blessed reward for all our agita- | 
ea } 


The meeting wes also addressed by Mr. Campbell of Monzie, Dr. Gordon, 
and Dr. Chalmers. They assembled again in the evening, the Lord Provost 
wm the chair, and heard more speeches. ‘Thanks were voted to Mr. Fox Maule 
aad their supporters in the House of Commons. 

The Rev. James Macfarlane, Minister of Muiravonside, has withdrawn from 
the Convocation, because they refused to accept a settlement on the principle 
vf the liberium arbitrium. 


—————__— —— 
BRITISH HOLDERS OF AMERICAN STOCKS. 


The following is a reply which Mr. Everett made to a deputation which 
waited on him, March 31st, with the memorial of the holders of American 
stocks in England. The memorial bore the signatures of nine hundred holders 
of the state stocks of America 

Mr. Scholefield, and Gentiemen—In compliance with the request contained 
aa the memorial which you have now presented to me, I will avail myself of the 
Grst opportunity of transmitting it to the President of the United States To 
avoid misconception it is proper that I should observe that. inasmuch as the | 
general Government is not a party to the contracts of the separate states, the 
subject of the memorial does not fal! directly within the President's province, | 
and that I am myself acting unofficially in forwarding it to him. I do it, how- | 
ever, with cheerfulness, out of respect to the members of this distinguished 
deputation. Nor am | less under the influence of the deepest sympathy with 
that numerous class whom you represent, who have suffered severely, some of | 


them I fear ruinously, from the failure (temporary, I trust) of a portion of the 


| 4th Foot; Ens. G. Chetwode to be Lieut, by p., v. Ruxton, who retires 


J. Hallowes, Gent, to be Ens., by p.. v. Chetwode. 67th: Lieut. H. J. V. 
Kemble to be Capt., by p., p. Mackenzie, who retires ; Ens. R. M. Hum/!rey to 
be Lieut., by p., v. Kemble; M.A. Montgomery, Gent., to be Ens., by p, v. 
Humfrey. 69th: Ens. W. G. Sutton to be Adj., v. Fenwick, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. Unattached: Lieut. William Back, from 2d Foot, to be 
Captain, without purch 

War-Office, March 17, 1843. 2d Life Guards: The Hon. J. H. D. Astley 


to be Cornet and Sub Lieut, by p., v. W H. Holmes, who retires. 3d Drag | 


Guards: Lieut. E. Dyson to be Capt. by p., v. Hopton, who retires ; Cornet 
P. Broughton to be Lieut., by p., v. Dyson; Ens G. C, Fitzgerald, from 74th 
Foot, to be cornet, by p. v. Broughton. 7th Drag. Guards: P. Bunbury, 


Gent. to be cornet, by p., v. Robertson, promoted, March 16; D. Robertson, | 


Gent., to be cornet, by p., v. Mullen, appointed to 4th Dragoon Guards: 
Staff Surg. of the Second Class J. S. Greaves to be Surg , v. M. Cathcart, who 
retires upon haif-pay. 28th Foot: Captain J. P. Mayers, from 58th Foot, to 
be Capt , v. Smart, appointed to the 76th Foot. 55th: Lieut. T. De Havi- 
land to be Capt., by p., v. Horner, who retires ; Ens. J. L'oyd to be Lieut., by 

.. ¥. De Haviland ; G. Magill, Gent., to be Ens., by p., v. Lloyd. 58th: Capt. 


y. W. J. Cockeraft, from 76th Foot, to be Capt., v. Mayers, appointed to | 


28th Foot. 62d: M. J. Gregorson, Gent., to be Ens., without p., v. Batt, 


| appointed to 98th Foot. 74th: W. Bruce, Gent, to be Ens., by p., v. Fitz- 
Gerald, appointed to 3d Drag Guards. 76th: Capt. H. D. Smart, from 28th | 


Foot, to be Capt., v. Cockeraft, appointed to 58th Foot. 92d: Ens. C. Gor 


don to be Lieut., by p., v. Junor, who retires; W. 22. Moncrieffe, Gent., to 


be Ens., by p, v. C. Gordon. 98th: Major H. Eyre to be Lt. Col., without 


| p.; Brev. Lt. Col. P. Tripp to be Maj., v. Eyre; Lieut. T. C. Ormsby to be 
| Capt., v. Tripp. To be Lieuts., without p.: Ens. H. Dallas; Ens. L. Shad- 


well; Ens. R. J. Visct. Snirdale; Ens. O. J. C. Bridgman; Ens E. Grant- 


i ham; Ens. A. F. Steele. To be Ens. without p.: Ens. M. Batt, from 62d 
Foot, v. Bridgeman; M. Dillon, Gent., v. Grantham, March {8; H. W 


Strond, Gent., v. Steele, March 19. 


Royal Reg. of Horse Guards—Lieut. Lord A. P. B. St. Maur to be Capt. by | 


p. ¥, Tyrell, who retires; Cornet H. S. Baillie to be Lieut. by p. v. St. Maur; 
the Hon. A. Grant to be Cornet by p. v. Baillie. 2d Drag. Guards—Surg. W 
Steele, from 16th Foot, to be Surg. v. Dawn, dec.; Assist.-Sorg. T. H Whee- 
ler, from 67th Foot, to be Assit.-Surg. v. Home, promoted on the Staff. 5th 


| Drag. Guards—Assist -Surg. D. Affleck, from 7th Drag. Guards, to be Assist - 


Surg. v. Power, who exchanges. 7th Drag. Guards—Assist.-Surg. W. J 
Power, from 5th Drag, Guards, to be Assist.-Surg. v. Affleck, who exchanges ; 
J. B. Miniken, Gent. (Act. Veterinary Surg. to the Depot of Ist. Drag. Guards) 


| to be Veterinary Surg. v. J. Schroeder, who retires upon half-pay. 16th Lt. 


Drags.—G. A. Foster, Gent., to be Cornet by p. v. Gough, promoted in the 
7th Foot, March 24. Ist or Grenadier Reg. of Foot Guards—Liut. and Capt 
J. A. Lambert to be Adjutant, v. the Hon. A. Gordon, who resigns the Adju- 


; Akhbar Khan had returned from Kohistan and taken possession of Cabool 


without resistance, the Kuzzilbaskes all declaring in his favour. Shah Poor, 
| the son and would-be successor of Shah Soojah, fled to Jellalabad, on his way 
to India. Dost Mahomed was on his way from India to Cabool. 
| The Marquis of Clanricarde’s motion for a vote of censure on Lord Ellen- 
| borough's sandal-wood gates proclamation was defeated in the House of Lords 
| by a vote of 83 to 25. A similar motion in the House of Commons shared the 
| same fate, 242 against 157. 


| Lord Monteagle’s motion for a select committee to inquire into the operation 
lof the corn law of last session, in connection with the distress of the country, 
| was defeated, 200 to 78. 

The Liverpool Mail says that, under a receat decision of the Board of Trade, 
| American provisions which have undergone the whole process of curing in Ca- 
| nada will be admitted into England at the duty of two shillings per hundred 
| weight, instead of eight shillings as heretofore. Each parcel “ must answer 
to the terms recited,’’ but what those terms are the Mail does not say. 

Lord Ashley has given notice of his intention to move the following reso- 
lution on the subject of the opium trade :— 

‘« That it is the opinion of this house that the continuance of the trade im 
opium, and the monopoly of its growth in the territories of British India, is 
| destructive of all relations of amity between England and China, injurious to 
the manofacturing interests of this country by the annihilation of legitimate 
| commerce, utterly inconsistent with the honour and duties of a Christian king- 
dom, and that steps be taken as soon as possible, with due regard to the rights 
of government and individuals, to abolish the evil. 

In the debates on the supply bill it came out that the expenses of Sir Charles 
| Bagot’s conveyance to Canada were £15,091, and those of the Earl of Wil- 
ton's mission to convey the order of the garter to the King of Saxony, 
£11,017. 

The Thames tunnel was finally opened for foot passengers on the 25th of 
March, with much parade and cerewony. Some of the Thames watermea 
| hoisted a black flag in token of their grief and displeasure at the approaching 
| downfall of their trade. 
| ‘The anti-corn law league were holding Wedoesday evening meetings at 
| Drury-lane Theatre, having hired the house for five Wednesday nights, at . 
| £100 per night. The applications for tickets were so numerous, that if the 
| house had been twice as large there would not have been room for all. The 
| colonization project was vehemently opposed at these meetings. 
| There was a renewal of trouble among the Welsh collieries.. In Monmouth- 
| shire 5000 of the colliers were on astrike, and held meetings in various | 
| of the hills. At Aberdare it was deemed necessary to call out the military. 
The strike in Monmouthshire had continued ten weeks, and in Glamorganshire 
work in some of the mines had been suspended. 
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young woman was committed for trial in Bedfordshire, on the of 
pong ing two husbands and a child. The body of the second Reaband hed 

taken up and examined, and arsenic was found in the stomach. 

A gentleman named Byrd has come forward claiming the estates enjoyed by 
Lord Brougham. 

The Duke of Manchester died at Rome on the 18th of March, aged 75 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, Viscount Mandeville. By his death & si- 
necure pension of nearly £3000 reverts to the Crown. 

Lord Brougham had made a statement in the House of Lords, relative to 
the absurd report in a Scotch paper (which we copied the other day) that there 
had been a duellish correspondence between him and old Lord Lynedoch. He 
had not used the expressions imputed tohim respecting that nobleman ; the 
false report that he had used them had indeed led to a corres e, but it 
was of the most friendly and satisfactory character. He concluded by de- 
claring his intention to bring the printers of the Scotch paper to the bar of the 
house, for the abominable liberty they had taken with his name and that of his 
venerable friend. 


Robert Southey died at Keswick on the 21st of March; an event for which 
his melancholy condition during the last three years had prepared the public 
mind. 

The Prince and Princess Louis Napoleon Christophe, of St. Domingo, had 
arrived in England. The Prince is represented as * perfectly black, and about 
60 years of age.” / 

Half a dozen lunatics, more or less, had been taken up in various places, 
suspected of harbouring murderous designs. One, named Freak, had been 
arrested at the entrance of the palace, endeavouring to reach the Queen. 
Another had been found in the lobby of the House of Commons, with a 
carving-knife in his pocket, inquiring for Lord John Russell. A third was 
stopped at Glasgow, as he was starting for Londoo, where he said he had im- 
portant business with Sir Robert Peel. 

An attempt to assassinate the Rev. Mr. Haydon, one of the minor canons 
of St. Paul’s, while officiating in the cathedral, was happily frustrated on ‘he 
Ist of April. One of the congregation saw a lad draw a pistol from his breast 
and aim at Mr. Haydon; but before he could fire be was seized by two other 
gentlemen. The lad is named Sintzenick, son of a respectable artist, and not 
sixteen years of age. He would give no explanation of his conduct, and con- 
jecture was utterly at a loss to account for it. 


Tables have been published in London, showing the emigration in 1842 





From these it appears that the emigrants from England were 74,683; from | 


Scotland 13,108; from Ireland 40,553. Total 128,344. Of these 63,852 
came to the United States, and 54,123 to the British possessions in North Ame- 
rica, The whole number in 1841 was 118,592 

Commodore Porter, who has been for several years chargé d'affaires at Con- 
stantinople, and who has been known to be suffering for a long time under se- 
vere illuess, died at Constantinople on the 3d of March. 


Intelligence from Florence announces the death of Mme. Villeneuve, sister 
of the Queen of Sweden, and of the wife of Joseph Buonaparte, after a pain 
ful illness of several months. 


Some anonymous donor has presented to the Bishop of London £5,000, to 
be expended in building a church in London. 

Franee.—The steam frigate Gomer left Brest on the 29th of March, with 
1,200,000 franes for the distressed inhabitants of Guadaloupe—900,000 being 
the Government grant, and 300,000 the result of subscriptions. 

The Chamber of Deputies adopted the extraordinary credits and estimates 
of 1842 and 1843, on the 31st of March, by a vote 173 to 82 


The principal topic of discussion in the Paris papers is the treaty placing the 
island of Otaheite, or Tahiti, under French protection, but their comments af- 
ford nothing particularly worthy of notice. The Presse gives the following 
information as to the effect of the treaty :— 

“The conditions of our occupation in the archipelago of the Society Islands 
give no reason to doubt its stability, as it took place at the express and unsoli- 
cited desire of the Queen and principal chiefs. 


relations with foreign countries is entirely given upto France. A free exercise 
of all religion is stipulated for, and this article ought to be sufficient to quiet any 
alarms that may be felt as to the future interests of those missionary agents 
who have long resided there.” 

Canova's Magdalen, from the gallery of the late Spanish millionaire, Aguada, 
was sold at auction in Paris for 59,500 francs. The purchaser was an Italian 


Duke 


Prussia.—The hopes which had been awakened in Prussia, by the liberal 


sunk in disappointment. 








Atoion. 


THE “ AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE.” 
(From Newton's London Journal of Arts and Sciences for April.) 
It is much vo be regretted that men of letters connected with the periodical 
press, to whom the public naturally look with confidence for information upon 
all subjects of notoriety, should generally betray such extreme ignorance of 





| 


| descended to entertain a bill for form 


The queen and chie’s will still | 
preserve the internal administration of the country, but the direction of their | 


the elementary principles of science, and even of the established laws of nature, 
as to give countenance to any absurd that may arise, and present to 


, the world, with vaunting pretensions, projects the most visionary and fal- 


lacious. 


Under this designation, we have long felt satisfied that the proposed arial 
machine must be classed ; and we have seen, with no small degree of astonish- 
| ment, not only that many intelligent and highly respectable persons have been 

induced to listen coolly to this wild project, but also that Parliament has con- 


ing & joint-stock company, to carry this 
wonderful chimera into active existence. F 


_ We have delayed the publication of our journal, in order to inspect and give 
a report of the specification of this invention, which has been just enrolled ; 
and to discover, if possible, some new feature which might give colourable 

| plausibility to the project, but no such feature is there developed Time and 

| space will not allow us to detail the full iculars of this proposed machine ; 

€ say proposed, because no such machine has yet been made, or is, as we 
| think, likely to be constructed, when its elements are understood by persons of 
| common sense. 

The apparatus consists of a car, containing the goods, passengers, engine, 

| foel, &e.; to which a rectangular frame, made of wood or bamboo cane, and 

| covered with canvas, or oiled-silk, is attached. This frame extends, on either 
side of the car, in a similar manner to the outstretched wings of a bird, but 
with this difference, that the frame is immoveable. Behind the wings are two 
vertical fan-wheeis, furnished with oblique vanes, which are intended to propel 
| the apparatus through the air. These wheels receive motion through bands 
and pulleys, from a steam or other engine, contained in the car. To an axis 
at the stern of the car, a triangular frame is attached, resembling the tail of 
| a bird, which is also covered with canvass or oiled-silk. This may be expanded 
| or contracted at pleasure, and is moved up ordown, for the purpose of causing 

_ the machine to ascend or descend. Beneath the tail is a rudder, for directing 
the course of the machine to the right or to the left; and, to facilitate the 
steermg, a sail is stretched between two masts which nse from the car 

The amount of canvass or oiled-cloth, necessary for buoying up the machine, 

| is stated to be equal to one square foot for each half-pound weight, the whole 
apparatus being about 3,000/bs, and the area of surface spread out to support 
it, 4,500 square feet in the two wings, and 1,500 in the tail—making al ogether 

6,000 square feet. The engine is proposed to be of from 25 to 30 horse power 

It is stated in the specification that on launching the machine into the air, an ele- 

| vated situation must be selected, and the machine allowed to run some distance 

down an inclined plane, for which purpose vertical wheels are attached to the 

bottom of the car or boat. When the machine has thus acquired a momentum, 

the rotary fan-wheels-are put in action to raise it into the air and propel it, the 
rudder appended to the car is then used for regulating its course. 

In concluding our hasty remarks on this invention, we would remind our 

| readers that many projects of a like character have been promulgated to the 

world by enthusisstic projectors, all of which have fallen to the ground (we 

| use a figure of speech, for they have never risen) from the fact of having over- 

| looked the laws of matter, and miscalclated the powers of mechanism, in im 

| tating the functions of animal life. 

oe 

The late Dr. Southey.—(From the Cheltenham Looker-on.)—Robert Southey 

| was born in Bristol ou the 12th of August 1774. He received the rudiments of 

| his education in the neighbourhood of his native city, whence, at the age of 
fourteen, he was removed to Westminster School, where his progress in classi- 
cal knowledge was rapid, and where he soon won the affections of his masters 

At the age of 18 he entered Balliol College, Oxford, where his acquaintance 

| with Coleridge first commenced, Coleridge coming to Oxford on his abandon 

ment of Cambridge in 1694. Won by the Utopian schemes of the author of 

* Genevieve,” Southey abandoned Oxford and returned to Bristol, where the 

enthusiastic, poets with their frends, Lovel and Burnet, still greater visionaries 

than themselves, lived for some time a strangely unsettled life, Southey, Cole 
ridge and Lovel marrying three sisters of the names of Fricker. Southey’s 
marriage took place in secret, his friends being averse to the union, and bride 
and bridegroom separating at the church door; the latter immediately after 
accompanied his uncle, Mr. Hill, to Lisbon. 
following year, 1796, Mr. Southey fairly embarked in literary pursuits, and 
published his ** Joan of Arc,” and became a leading coutributor to the Mouthly 
Magazine, and other periodicals of that day and generation. In 1801, Mr 
Southey was appointed secretary to Mr, Corry, the then Chancellor of the 


On his return to England in the | 
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mands the force sent up to the Scinde, has been somewhat impeded by the 
cholera. The Ameers, however, it is said, have come into the arrangements 
proposed by the Indian Government, and good results, it is expected, will spee- 
dily follow. The obyect of this expedition is chiefly commercial, and it is hoped 
that a lucrative trade will soon be opened with the Scinde through the mouths 
of the Indus. 

The conduet of the Governor General in restoring gates to a heathen temple, 
as well as the rather injudicious proclamation of the Ist of October last, are 
matters of high grievance with the friends and adherents of the late Cabinet ; 
and on the 9th ult. motions for censure were brought forward in the Lords by 
the Marquess of Clanricarde, and in the Commons by Mr. Vernon Smith. The 
former was defeated by a vote of 83 against 25 ; and the latter by * vote of 
157 to 85; and so that matter ended. The Duke of Wellington made @ most 
clear and convincing defence of Lord Elienborough, and was well backed by 
Lord Brougham. The latter peer is becoming daily more conservative. This 
is commonly the case with sensible men when they advance in life, especially 
if they have laid up worldly goods. 

On the 2st of March, Lord Palmerston brought forward his long threatened 
motion on the subject of the Treaty of Washington, concluded by Lord Ash- 
burton. He moved for papers and correspondence, which Sir Robert Pee; 
refused. The noble Lord condemned the treaty, and censured the result of the 
nogociations generally. He was replied to by Sir Robert Peel, who had the 
best of the argument , but so little interest did the subject excite even among 
hie partizans, that on the second night of the debate the members continued to 
drop off until there was no quoram ; that is to say, that on counting the house 
there were not forty present, and so the matter fell to the ground without 
| coming to any vote. The whole affair wore so much the aspect uf party 
spirit that party itself was ashamed of it. We have inserted a sketch of this 
| debate—the reader will see how the matter of Dr. Franklin's map is treated: 
| The question being now settled, there is not much advantage in again agitating 
| the public mind. The feeling of peace everywhere prevails; the noblest sen- 
tments animate the British people on questions of war; and the points at 

issve with America being setiled, nothing was to be gained by rendering the 
| public discontented with them, and so the broad red line episode, was givea 
| the go-by. 
| The subject of Canada four was again brought up inthe House of Commons, 
on the 20th ult., and with the same result, viz. a declaration on the part of the 
| Government, that flour made from American wheat becomes Canadianized, 
| and is admitted into British ports as a bona fide Colonial article. The follow. 
| ing is the substance of what passed, and it is of very great importance— 
| Canada Corn Trade.—Mr. Ewart asked whether, under the intended 
measure, foreign corn, imported from any part of the world into Canada, could, 
on paying the three shilling duty, be exported thence to this country free, like 
| United States corn! Mr. Gladstone supposed that Mr. Ewart made the com- 
) mon mistake of thinking that the law regards foreign produce imported into 
colonies and re-exported hither, os colonial produce; which is not the case. 
But raw materials, brought into the colonies, manufactured there and then 
| imported into this country, were consdered as articles of colonial produce, in- 
|as moch as all manufactured articles were considered as the produce of the 
countries where they were manufactured. Mr Ewart wished to know whether 
jour was considered as a manufactured article’ Mr. Gladstone said that it was. 


| In reply to Lord John Rassell, Mr. Gladstone said that it was the intention of 
| Government to introduce a bill on the subject after Barter.” 


| 








The public mind is a good deal occupied in a scheme brought forward by 
Mr. Charles Buller, for a system of Emigration on a large scale, ‘The plan 
has met with very many advocates and has received no real opposition but 
from Mr. Cobdon and the Anti-Corn-Law League, which opposition has brought 
Mr. Buller's 


| motion was fixed for the 6th of thie month, the result of which we sha'l learn 
The following is the form in which he intends to submit 


down on the League a good deal of suspicion and censure. 


| by the next arrival 
his proposition— 


“ That an humble address be presented to her majesty, praying that she will 
take into ber most gracious coneweration the means by which extensive and 


language and actions of the present King, on his accession to the throne, have | Exchequer for Ireland, an appointment which, however, he held but a short | systematic colonization may be most effectually rendered available for augmen- 


. | 
The representative institutions promised by the late 


| time, having to relinquish it on the retirement of his principal from office. Ils 


, : ’ “ag > | ting the resources of her majeaty’s empire, giving additional employment to 
King in 1815, and before that time when the fear of Napoleon was great in the | devotion to literature about this time must have been very great, for in 1803 capital and labour, both in the United Kingdom Ft 


minds of monarchs—which it was hoped, moreover, that the present King | he edited the works of Chatterton—completed a translation of a Spanish ver- bettering the condition of her people.” 


would grant—have been flatly denied ; and the rigid provisions of the law of 
censorship, recently established, are ordered to be carried into effect without 
any abatement. 

The only provincial Diet which addressed the King pointedly on the subject 
was that of Posen (Polish Prussia ;) and here is the King’s answer : 


| sion of ‘‘ Amadis of Gaul,” in 4 vols. and published his extraordinary poem of 
| ** Thalaba the Destroyer.” 
In the following year he published a volume of metrical tales, and in 1805 


gave to the world ** Madoc,” decidedly the best of all his epics. During the 


in the colonies, and thereby 


| The French have not only taken possossion of the Marquesas Islands in the 
| Southern Oceun, but also the Society Islands. This progress of England's great 
| rival in securing important points im that interesting portion of the globe, and 


next twenty years all his great and voluminous works ~and they are far too | destined to become under good government the paradise of the earth—created 
‘* We should have returned this address without replying to it, its demands | many in number for us here to enumerate—were published, building up for Accordingly on the 20th of March the Marquess of Lands- 


| le 
and griefs being irregularly presented ; but we wished our subjects of Posen to their author a reputation such as ‘“ the world will not willingly let die.” The | on he ee Te ree 
know how highly we disapproved of the sentiments and proposals contained last poem published by Mr. Southey was, we believe, * The Pilgrim of Com- owne in the House of Lorde as 
therein. The wish to deny the point of union between Posen and Prussia | postella,” and, if we mistake not, his last original prose work was his “ Collo-| Whether Government had received any explanation respecting the French 
comes only from a party blind to the paternal solicitude which prompted us to | (ules on the Progress and Prospects of Society,” in 2 vols. published in 1829, | occupation of Tahiti and the Society Islands; a group containing 160,000 in- 
leave them everything pertaining to nationality. 


If the opinion of such a party, | but in 1835 he edited a new and complete edition of Cowper's works, in 12 | habitants. He did not deny the right of the French Government to acquire 
which seeks to separate the Grand Duchy from Prussia, should prevail, we | 


vols., and finally brought his literary labours to their close by a new edition of | the sovereignty in the manner stated ; but there ought to be an assurance that 
shall be under the necessity of withdrawing from the Provincial States of 


Posen the promise that they shonld be convoked at stated intervals. We will 
enter into no explanation relative to the indecorous allusion to the royal ordon- 
nance of May, 1815, (promising a constitution ;) such ordonnance being not 
obligatory upon us; his majesty our late august father having recognized that 
the dispositions which it contained were incompatible with the good of his peo- 
ple, and therefore replaced by the law of June, 1823.” 

The royal reply concludes by refusing to make any alteration in the late law 
of censorship. It is signed by all the ministers. 

South Af:ica.—Accounts have been received from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the 30th January. Major Smith, the commander at Natal, had demanded 
reinforcements in consequence of a threatened attack from the boers, who are 
said to muster 1,200 strong ; but this is generally supposed to be merely a di 
version on their part to withdraw attention from their operations on the Bechu- 
ana country. They still insist that the treaty with Colonel Cloete was only a 
truce of six months, which expired on the 15th of January ; and they were then, 
in the absence of more favourable terms, at liberty to resume open hostilities ; 
which had caused considerable alarm to the British. From Colesberg we learn 
that the troops under Colonel Hare were to cross the Orange River on the 


17th January ; and that there was a disposition to anticipate that Colonel Hare | 


would meet with no serious obstacles to the reestablishment of British supre- 
macy. Jt was supposed that Mocke and his adherents had in reality retreated 
beyond Philopolis, on the Caledon river, toward Dragenberg, there to intrench 


themselves. It is said that several of his field cornets had joined the British 
and tendered their allegiance. 


Gallant Capture of a Slaver—The Persian, 16, sloop, Commander T. N 
Eden, appears to be very fortunate in her cruises against pirates and slavers. — 
Anvther gallant exploit of an officer belonging to this sloop is narrated in a let- 
ter brought to this port by a vessel from the coast of Africa. 
was off Whydah, in the Bight of Benin, when early in the morning of the 17th 
of December a large suspicious ooking vessel was descried at some distance. 
The master of the Persian, Mr. Bridwood, who was in command of two boats 


with a crew of six men in each, immedia‘ely pushed toward her, and, finding | ill effects from the late untoward events at Canton. Sir Henry, it would ap. 


that she was desirous to avoid communication, Mr. B, although with so small 

a force, determined to board her. and after four hours’ chase—tugging at the 
oars under a broiling sun—the Persian’s boats got alongside. The vessel in 
the meantime used every effort tu escape. As the boats advanced, she en- 
deavoured to retard them by using the guns with which she was armed ; and 
when the boats closed she was inclined to make a stout resistance. But the | 
boats’ crews, headed by the master, grappled the vessel, fearlessly dashed on 
board, and in a few seconds, although their opponents were treble in number, 
and armed with muskets, cutlaasses and pistols, drove them below, and estab- | 
lished themselves in possession without the loss of a man-—They found their | 
prize to be a Portuguese slaver, a fine brig of 248 tons. She had mounted two 


! | ment, having for their object definite measures for putting a stop to the Opium 
long guns, which were loaded with canister-shot, and had a complement of 36 e . P ” 


men. Their prisoners were put on shore at Whydah, and their valuable prize | 
was sent into Sierra Leone for adjudicature.—London Times of March 13 

The comet still puzzles the world; and in the teeth of the most eminent 
astronomers, people doubt whether it is really a comet after all. Some say 
that it is the zodiacal light; others are disposed to consider it an unclassified 
phenomenon. According to Galignani’s Messenger, Dr. Forster, who observ- 
ed it at Bruges, is of this opinion : “He states, that though it does not ap- 
pear to be a comet, it is not an atmospheric production, but exists as a connect- | 
ed mass of extended luminous matter in the higher regions of the heavens, and | 
may possibly have a motion towards the sun.” 


i 
| 


his own poems, in 10 vols., published a few years ago by Messrs ee 
Besides his acknowledged works, Dr. Southey was 4 constant and valuable 
contributor to the Quarterly Review, in which many of his most masterly essays 
appeared. He also frequently wrote in the Foreign Quarterly, and others of 
our leading literary journa!s, down to within the last fuur or five years, when 
his intellectual viger altogether departed from him, and was succeeded by 
“second childishness, and mere oblivion.” Dr. Southey’s first wife, Edith, 
his ‘early and romantic love,’ had been dead for several years, and he had 
| married Miss Garoline Bowles, the author of ‘‘ Chapters on Churchyards,” and 
other well-known works, as his second wife, and upon her devolved the anxious 
| and trying task of walching and beguiling the last two or three years of his 


life, and soothing the pillow of his departing hours. Dr. Southey was appointed 
Poet Laureat in 1813, on the death of J. H. Pye, the translator of Pindar, and 
the author of several poems now nearly forgotten. 
Vol. 1 of the Albion, 1842 
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The P | some uneasiness in the public mind, the apprehension of a renewal of hostili- 
e Persian 








By Mr. Cunard’s steamer the Britannia we have received our regular files 
from the British metropolis to the 3d inst. 


The intelligence from China had been received, and although it produced 


ties, or any impediment to the due performance of the treaty, was not enter- 
tained. Much confidence seems to be placed in the judgment and discretion 
of Sir Henry Pottinger, who, it is hoped, will be able to obviate any permanent 


pear, was in very satisfactory communication with the authorities of the city, 
who expressed a proper regret for the outrages committed, and promised that 
the guilty should be punished and full reparation made to the sufferers. We 


| hope all this will take place, and that matters will resume a tranquil course. To | 


what extent the traders may have been imprudent we do not know ;—but we 
see a very general desire in England that the obligations of the treaty should 
be faithfully kept on our part, and that all illegal traffic should be frowned 


| it would be exercised in a manner consistent with the rights of British subjects 
| and especially of the missionaries, who had made great progress in the evvili- 
| zation and religious instruction of the natives. The Earl of Aberdeen had no 
| precise information on the subject; but he was not of opinion that the com- 
mercial or the political interests of England would be at all interfered with by 
that establishment. 
On the contrary he thought there was reason to look to it with satisfaction, 
| and to anticipate advantageous results from it. He had caused re i 
to be made at Paris; and they were met by the most unqualified assurance that 
| every degree of protection and me would be afforded to the British 
| missionaries settled in those parts. In fact, there was an article in the conven- 
| tion between the French commander and the native authorities, by which it wae 
stipualated that protection should be extended to all places of religious worship 
and to the miesionaries established in those islands.” 

So it would appear that the British Government will offer no opposition to 
the acquisition of territory on the part of France, in the South Seas. The 
Sandwich Islands, too, will ere long be in her power. Mighty evente may 
spring from these small beginnings. 

Sundry mono-maniacs are springing up—some with the intent to kill the 
Queen—others Sir Robert Peel. None have yet tried it upon “the Duke.” 
Mono.inaniacs are evidently afraid of bim, and verily there i* « marvellous 
degree of method in their madness. It is pretty clear that the public mind is 
| getting a little uneasy under this new doctrine of non-responsibility to every 
villain who chooses to cut his neighbours throat and then howt the white flag of 
insanity., Campbell, the poet, has happily ridiculed this morbid sympathy for 
murderers in the following verses. ‘They are worth all the law ever pro- 
pounded by the new light moraliets of the day 


CONGRATULATION ON A LATE ACQUITTAL. 
BY TF. CAMPRELL 


Ye people of England! exult and be glad, 

For you're now at the will of the merciless mad 

Why, say ye but three authorities reign— 

Crown, mons, and Lords '— You omit the insane— 
They're a privileged class, whom no statute controls, 
And their murderous charter existe in their souls. 

Do they wish to spill blood—they have only to play 

A few pranks—get asylom'd a month and a day— 

Then heigh ! to escape from the mad doctor's keys, 





upon by the British authorities. Some proceedings have taken place in Parlia- 


Trade. 

The advices from India are to the ——. The three divisions of the British 
army of Affghanistan had repassed the Sutle), to the great delight of the Hin- 
doo soldiery. Sir Robert Sale, General Nott, and General Pollock, led their 
respective forces. That under Gen. Nott carried the famous gates of Sum- | 
nauth. The troops were received at the foot of the bridge by the Governor- 
General, who welcomed them back to the British territories. The sight was 
most animating and :mposing. 

The progress of affairs under Mayor General Sir Charles Napier, who com- 

' 


And to pistol and stab whomsoever they please. 


Now the dog has a human-like wit—in creation 
He resembles most nearly our own generation : 
Then if madmen for murders escape with impunity, 
Why deny 4 poor dog the same noble immunity 
So, if dog or man bite you, beware being nettled, 
For crime 1s no crime—when the mind is unsettled. 


The difficolties with the Chorch of Scotland have been discussed, on two or 
three occasions, in Parliament, but with no satisfactory result. A secession 


seems about to take place, but to what extent is uncertain. We refer he 
reader to our extracts. 












RTH AMERICAN COLONIAL ASSOCIA OF IRELAND. 
Times having made some severe strictures on this Association, Mr. 


{To tue Evrron or tue Times} 
March 7th. 1843. 
Sir :—I feel myself compelled to request your correction of some statements 
in an article in yout paper of this morning, affecting my personal conduct in 
transactions with the Colonial 


Association of Ireland. 

1 was neither an author nor of that association. I knew, and know 
now, nothing of the grounds on which, or of the parties by whom, it was estab- 
lished. I did not sell my y in Canada to the association. I had no 
thought or intention of selling it, and had never offered it for sale, Lord Dur- 
ham, after his return from Canada, wrote to ask whether | would entertain pro- 
posals from parties desirous of purchasing it. On receiving my answer in the 
affirmative, he referred me to Mr. Wakelield, through whose agency it was 
sold, in 1838, to Mr. Kingscote 

Mr. applied to me in the subsequent year, for my consent to 
transfer his contract, on which he had paid a considerable deposit, to the Colo 

i On arranging certain modifications, and receiving further 
guarantees for the completion of the contract, it was transferred to the asso- 
€istion on the 7th of August. 1839. It may be as well to add, that this trans- 
action took place five or six years after the passing of the act constituting the 


. Kingscote subsequently retired from bis ‘situation of governor of the 
= » and Tieposed of his intense and that of his coadjutors in it to other 
by whom it is now carried ov, aud who applied for and obtained the 
amended act of Parliament, rather restricting than extending the powers of the 
former act, b contaming more effectual provisions for enforcing calls, 
and other measures for the management of their s0ncerns. A new agreeincnt, 
the former contrects, was entered iato with this direction on the 

29th of November, 1841. 

Whether | made an advantageous sale of my estate or not, must be a met- 

ter ‘of opinion. The value of such a property, in such a country, where no 
could be found for it, must be always speculative. [ would not 

made & sale which | considered disadvantageous to myself, nor at all, if 

it had not been for the treatment of my son and his family by + residing 
npon the rty, on whose gratitude I thought I had established some claim. 
Sm particular in mentioning the dates at which the reversion and confirmation 
of the original contract have been made, because | have never heard on one 
of these occasions from the purchasers the least complaint of undue represen- 
tations having been made to them, or any information having been withheld 
from them, with respect to the real circumstances and value of the property. — 

Ihave never, from the first offer of parchase from Mr. Kingscote, to this 
hour, made an application, directly or mdirectly, either to the Colonial-office 
or the authorities abroad, on the subject of the association or the property ; 
and i have interfered in no way in the management of either, at home cr in Ca- 
nada. Your informant will probably furnish you with other grounds on which 
to establish his inference that the influence of Government has been sought 
and exercised in furtherance of what he is pleased to term a job. I think it 
due to others, ac well as to myse'f, to request your insertion of this letter. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Arlington-street, March 7. EDWARD ELLICE. 

The Times, in ite rejoinder, admits, from the receipt of other letters, that 
the Company has put itself in a better position, but makes the following re. 
marks on the late Cabinet :— 

Thus much for the Company; and what becomes of the ex-Government’ 
What induced them to countenance (and that contrary to Lord Sypzsnam's 
express caution) what, so far as appeared, was a mere land-jobbing — 
tion! Lord Sypennam was on tho spot, and saw through the affair; saw 
what must be the necessary disappointment of those unfortunate emigran's 
who should be induced to buy land for the purpose (not of jobbing it off again, 
but) of really taking possession of it “on the terms of the Company's prospec- 
tus.” And he warned Lord Joun Russert against having any thing to do 
with the Association. Yot Lord Joun (after recernng explanations of the objects 
and nature of the Company from Mr. W axeriecn) persisted in countenancing it. 
May we ask why? Did he real/y believe that it was a benefit to Irish land. 
owners or Irish tenantry, that the latter should be shipped off to Canada, 
upon the terms and conditions that a company of land speculators should be 

to pocket out of their labour and means of subsistence an enormous 








t and per centage '—or that the former should be taken in to purchase 
and at twice its value, upon the prospect of recovering the loss by the high- 
re of labour of such of their dependents as they might export to their 
newly-acquired purchases? We must confess that if the late Government 
did, as they would probably pretend, real!y favour a speculative company of 
this sort simply on principles of honest public policy, we can only conclude 
that their honest” political views were more foolishly mistaken than even 
we should have supposed. 

The observations made by M. Gvizor on the 3!st March, in the Chamber 
of Deputies on a claim recently set up by France, to the right of sovereignty 
over the island of Madagascar, show distinctly the objects of the French Gov- 
ernment in relation to the acquisitions she is making in the Pacific and in the 
Indian Seas. Her object, he says, is not to comprdémise or commit France, by 
endeavouring to form extensive colonial establishments at a long distance from 
home, end to incur by such proceeding the danger of involving her in serious 
contests with the natives of those countries, or with foreign powers generally 
“ No,” said M. Guizot, “ that which is advantageous to France and indispensa 
ble for her is to possess points on the globe destined to become great centres of 
trade and navigation, and which will prove secure and strong maritime stations, 
which would at once serve in aid of our commerce by affording harbors and 
shelter for our shipping, with means of rent without our being compelled to re- 
sort for those objects to foreign ports. 

For our part we are heartily glad to see the good sense of the French Gov- 
ernment, turning the resources of France to the acquirement of possessions 
which will contribute to augment her commercial resources, rather than stil! 
pursue the ignis fatwus of military glory, over whose triumphs, if these even 
are obtained, humanity at best must mourn. 

Her Majesty's ship Warspite, Lord John Hay has arrived for the purp se of 
conveying to England Sir Charles Bagot and family. Sir Charles is not ex- 
pected here for a week or two. 

The anniversary of England's totelary Saint, the brave and pious St 
George, will be celebrated at the Astor House on Monday. We are most hap 
py to learn, that tickets for the banquet, two hundred in number, are nearly all 
engaged, ard that the present will, in all probability, be one of the most bril. 
liant celebrations that has ever occurred in this city. Tickets of invitation, 
we learn, have been sent to Lord John Hay, and other officers of her Majesty's 
ship Warspite. We trast they will attend, for we pledge ourselves that a 
true English welcome awaits them. 


The Bird of Italy —This is the name of a new musical publication, which is 





to be published monthly. It will be edited by Sig. Condido Chianci, of this city, | 
and be devoted exclusively to original piano and vocal music. The first num- 
ber of each month will be occupied entirely with composition for the piano, 
and the second number will be restricted to vocal pieces only ; and from the 
specimens left with us we have no doubt but that the work will be well adapt- 
ed for carrying out the designs of the publisher, which isto supply the large 
and growing class of amateurs with choice original musical compositions 

The publisher of the above is W. K. Millet, 329, Broadway, where applica- 
tion must be made by those who may desire to receive the work. 





Che Drama. 

Perk Theatre—Wo have had, what pethaps may be termed a revival of | 
one of Shakespeare's most delightful comedies, and in ite variety of characters, 

as near an approach to perfection as human genius js permitted toattain. We 
would thank Mr. Simpson for his return to'this high tone of legitimacy, but 
that he fairly owes something by way of atonement, for the extravaganzas 
lately exhibited upon the Park boards ; though, at the same time, we must 
concede that the theatrical atmosphere has been much clouded of late by 
causes over which, we presume, no management could have control, and are 


therefore more lenient than exactly becomes the critic, whose object is to 
write for the improvement of the art, and not to 
Point out faults to show his own discerning. 

The plays of Shakspeare are not dependant upon the variety of situations 
and startling incidents which encumber the modern drama to such an extent 
as to render all subtle distinctions of character, which are so beautifully given 
by the elder dramatists, of little or no value ; in justice however, we may say 
that the composition of our audiences is not sufficiently marked by judgment 
and discretion to appreciate those beauties if they were fally indulged in. 
There is great want of that community of thought, and intellectual exchange 
of feeling that should subsist between the auditor and the actor. And how is 
all this to be remedied! let the audience yield themselves less to buffoonery, 
and more to the study of character, graceful e:ocution and impassioned poetry ; 
let them contemplate the majesty of Shakspeare and his divine inspirations ; 
let them encourage those actors who look upon their profession, not as a re- 
fuge for the destitute, but really study their art, and endeavour to embody in 
action his words and thoughts, and by which they will also improve them- 
selves. We wish to see a return to the good old times, when the most cele- 
brated critics took their jodgment seats in the pit, and exercised justice with 
clemency : a salutary control was thus held over the public and the actor. 
It certainly produces a melancholy feeling, and a sense of human degradation 
when we behold the public rush in crowds to the slang melodies of Lucy Long 
and Jim along Josey, and neglect the refined productions of the highest order 
of dramatic literature. 

The venerable tree of English literature has borne its fairest blossoms and 
its richest fruits on its dramatic branches, therefore, who that knows the value 
of refining public taste, and elevating public morals, can be indifferent to the 
well being of a correctly authorized theatre! Let us therefore rally, and once 
more open those fountains of nature, and restore to us those drawers of the 
holy water of impassioned poetry, who had the art to keep it pure and fresh for 
their own generations. 

And now comes the most serious part of our undertaking, which is to notice 
the performance of the mighty hero, Sir John Falstaff. We cannot but ad- 
mire the high moral courage which induces an actor to try the passage of the 
Rubicon. Self confidence in his own powers, a nerve of iron, both are re- 
quired to fulfil his mighty purpose ; and though we glory in the ambition of 
the actor, we tremble for his fate. He has to contend with the creative feel- 
ings of the learned part of his audience, and the vulgar appreciation of those 
who can only see in Falstaff the low buffoon, without the power of compre- 
hending that abandonment to wit which takes advantage of every passing cir- 
cumstance. That racy, oily smoothness, which unlocks the way to ail our 
joyous sympathies. We are not sure whether a sea coal fire and a bottle of 
sack would not have induced us to rewain at home from very nervousness at 
the boldness of Mr. Hackett's attempt; we are therefore most happy to say 
that in his personation of the fat Knight he has shown great taste and judg- 
ment. To assert that he was perfect in all the characteristics would be to 
flatter, but he is quite justified on retiring to his couch, in entertaining the im- 
pression that he has greatly increased our sense of his intellect, and his gra- 
phic powers of delineation. May we be permitted to say, without the inten- 
tion of casting a slight upon the representative of Dr. Caius, by the way an 
excellent Irishman, that we missed the admirable performance of Placide, 
whose French accent is the very essence of perfection ; it is difficult to fill up 
the hiatus occasioned by his non-appearance. The great press of foreign news 
and the general interest of this day's paper prevents our doing justice to the 
other principal characters engaged. 

We are gratified in being able to state that there is of late a decided im- 
provement in the numerical force of the audiences. Both Mr. Hackett and Mr. 
Booth have produced several excellent houses. The Concerts, too, have been 
well attended in spite of much bad weather. These circumstances are encour- 
aging, and we trust will embolden managers to be a little more ventureous in 
their outlays. Mr. Niblo it is certain has engaged the French Company at New 
Orleans, and they may be shortly expected in this city. 





NEW AND CHEAP WERKLY PAPER, 


We have endeavoured to keep pace with the times in the matter of cheap 
iterature, and although we have not reduced the price of the Albion, we have 
done its equivalent, by giving an increased quantity of matter, and presenting 
our readers with numerous splendid and costly engravings. The paper has at sun- 
dry times been enlarged, and since last year we have issued an extra half sheet 


with every number, at an increaeed cost of nearly three thousand dollars per an- | 
num. This is as far as we can go just now with the Albion. Yet to meet the pres- | 
sing demands from all quarters, we have determined to issue a half-price paper | 


forthwith, but it will be of course without the plates, and without payment of 
any postages. We shall, then, immediately issue the Prospectus of 


A NEW AND CHEAP WEEKLY PAPER, 

Consisting of en/y-feur pages, half the size of those of the Albion. It will be 
devoted chiefly to British intelligence, printed with neat and clear type, on fair 
paper, and in a size well adapted for binding. It will contain a great variety 
of local intelligence with amusing police cases, and remarkable trials which so 
much abound in the English journals. The current literature of the day will 
be faithfully recorded, nor will the drama and fine arts of the British metropolis 
be forgotten. This Journal will be called 


THE QUEEN OF THE ISLES, 


and will, in consequence of the multiplicity of papers published on Saturday, | 


be issued o: Wednesday. Its price willbe three dollars per annum to be paid 
invariably in advance. No order will be received unless accompanied by the 
necessary payment. 


As we wish, on all occasions, to give our Albion subscribers the benefit of our | 
other publications on the best possible terms, we have determined to supply the | 


Queen of the Isles to them at one dollar per annum ; but it must be understood 
that in all such cases this sum must be actually paid into the office without 
deduction of any kind, as we cannot open any account, or give any credit 
whatever, upon such a trivial amount. 

Persons taking both papers will have the advantage of receiving the news 
twice a week in consequence of the Queen of the Isles being issued on Wed- 
nesday 





(ge GREAT WESTERN.—The above steamer having touched the ground | 3 
in charge of the pilot in going out of this Harbour on her last trip. it was deemed | 


necessary to put her in dock in Liverpool, to ascertain if any damage was sustained 
which would detain ber one week. Instead of the days previously advertised she wi|! 
sail as follows 
FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK. 
On Saturday, the 22d of April On Thursday. the ith May. 
The rate of Passage from New York to Liverpool is reduced to $100 and $5 Stewari’s 
Fees 
For reight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRWI! 
Apr. 22 98 Fron 


t.<t 





To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the Sth of every Monch. 
Ships Captains, jons}Days of ssilingfm.N.Y{ Days from Liverpool 


ae na ay os =) F Woodhouse |1200/May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March § 
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DRILL SERGEANT WANTED 


Pes eee ae where the military drill is practised for the 
exercise. Should this meet the of gabe of 
—— he a any person who feels himself 


‘ , Including musket exercise = 

may hear of a desirable employment for two hours daily. Ap letter, stati 

eee Te. veciaenns, Ss. Grgeee ~ Drill,” eare of Dr. Bartlett, Avion office 
aApi. “ 


GENTLEMAN of acknowledgad scientific reputation and standi is desirous to devote 

portion of his leisure hours to giving instruction in Maruemanice’ and would ‘be glad fa 
obtain a class, or to receive single pupils for that purpose. Apply for particul+ re 1 this office. 

i a8—d 

EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
R wishing to forward monev ‘o their friends, can obtain the ial “+ 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 

. ” £*. = £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers im LONDON and 11 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Ba peed 
my ~— in Beslan Scetand, Me pore, mks of IRELAND, and at 

his is a desiracle and safe method of remitting funds to jes residing 
B;itaim or Ireland, as it precludes loss by mail. < ie 7 in Great 

Printed lists of the various towns or which drafts are given, can be supplied by 
Mar. ll-a & oe tf. 8S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wal! st.. and 130 Bro: way, N.Y 

RAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES —Th” 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham street, New York, by their excellent sys 
tem of prosecuting businese, and their solid regard to the rights of their customers 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (which is modelled after the 
London plan) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. They have 
constantly on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail 
Howqua's celebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong. Pekoe, Son uy, Ning” 
yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperials. Young Hysons.and ysonsk:n 
to be returned in all casesif not approved of, when the money will be omptly re- 
funded Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wall-street, Maiden-lane, Front-st., and Broad- 
way. Branch Establishment, 318 Bleecker-st., near Christopher (Mar. 18-)m? 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. —' 


HE Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 

chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal and 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the far West. 

The machinery is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workmen on the most efficient modern plans. 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes hkely to occur in the reduc- 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
a Sy =" , 

For further particulars. description. terms, &c. application (post paid) ma 
to the Editor of the Albion, or to Henry Miitieberger, Esq. of ty hs Bola 
nada West April 1—-tf 


ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully irformedt nat the 
subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 

wholesale house for the po pee of the following goods, large consignments of which 

| are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and piait, plain. and faney of every description. 

Plain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes. Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlermen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Parin 
and Fancy Bandanuas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. . 

Italian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 
| Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 
| VYSE BROTHERS, Montreal. 

For further Foster apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London. and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-tf 


T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. ..The fifty-seventh anniversary of the St. George’s Socic- 
ty of New York, will be celebrated at the Astor House on Monday, 24th instant 

Dinner on the table at 5 o’clock 

Tickets may be had of the stewards: 

J. Kinder Bradbury, 72 Beaver street. 

Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway. 

James Stokes, 63 Broad street. 

H. C. Hobart. 21 Dorr’s Building Exchange place. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil} 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, 'W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 'E.G.Tinker, | * 10, * 10, ss. 3 “ 97, * 37, “97 
Gladiator, \T. Britton, ' | * 20, “ 90; 90\March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. ChadwickiFeb. i, June 1, Oct. 1, * J7, * (17 


| ’ a. oe 
Quebec, F H Hebard,| “10, * 10,  * 10) « 97) «& 97? «& 9 
Wellington. D. Chadwick, “hme - we, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E. E. Morgan, |Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 7, “ 17 
Switzerland, S$. Chadwick, an = wy oo) Bae. &. By, wag 

HendrickHudson G. Moore, 1 * 2, * 8, ‘* 20 May 7, ’ 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 <« %,* By % 3 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, | “ 10, “ 10,  ‘* 30) “ 97, © 97) & a 
Westminster, latwood, 1s 2, +, ** 20i\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
| able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
| Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by therm. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 





PALLS OF NIAGARA.— DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The cwner of the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirton Loooe,” having removed 

to the Home District.offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of an tw.egular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Celiar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

The up land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock,” and commantls an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
| and American Falis—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Isiand— Fort Schlosser—Navy 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Cliston House Hotel, winter and summer, with arunning 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with young 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c , is beautifully situated 
in the vieinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - 5 hours. 

Ry Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2nours. 
| By Railroad from Albany, : : : 24 hours. 

The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
Villas 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan - 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him 
for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property willrapidly increase in value. The 
| necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as weil as for iis beauty. 

One-fifth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
| time of sale—the remainder can reraain on mortgage for aterm of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 
Apply by letter, post-paid, to 


Dr. B/RTLETT. Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada West 
Apr. 8 3m 


Toronto, 1843 





PRIVATE TUITION. 
| A Cler gyman of this Diocese. residing a convenient distance from the citv of New 
York , ina healthy and beautiful part of the country, and whose number of pupils 
| is limited to six,can receive two young gentlem: n into his family to board and edu- 
| cate,on the Istof May next. Terms, which are moderate, and farther particulars, 
| may be learned by addressing, post paid, ‘* Preceptor,” or Mr. Sparks, at the office of 
| the ** Churchman,” 111 Nassau street 
Rererexces.—The Right Rev. Bishop Onder¢@onk, D. D., the Rev. the Rector and 
assistant mimisters of Trinity church, and the Rev. Sam. Seabary, D. D., editor of the 
; * Churchman,” New York. — aap 4t 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldners 

| and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 

| capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a dampatmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosedin anew envelope from steel 
| on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
| beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
| the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labelthe words Rowland’s Macassar 
| Oilare engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters. 

Row land's Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
| paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
| ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
} skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Row /and’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 


3 , } ' Blane 5% . ab > P i of the subserybers who are the Agents for 
Ship Rochester 850! Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16)4ug.5, Dee 5, Ar 5 | of the above articles, bearing the names ¢ en wi! ‘ , 1 
N. 8. Hottinguer lursley 1051 [July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16)Sep. 5, Jan. 5. May | Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 
N.S. Liverpool (Eldridge {1151 | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16/O0ct Feb. 5, June 5| Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w war ee ee 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Class Shir s, all builtin the | EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LEGACY AGENCY : 
city of New York ; are con manded by men of experience and ability, and will be | See. oy “pears . . eT Ss Oe . , 
cespatched punctually on the 16th ef each month from New York, and the 5th of each | [THIS AGENCY WAS ESTABLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA.,IN 1819.| 
month from Liverpool HE UNDERSIGNED informs the pul that in IMO, he removed to Philadelphia, but that 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whoutever he has duly appointed Agents at Pittsburgi A ll the Jarge towns aad cites in the 
can condece to the ease and comfort of the Passengers United States the Canadas, and also in Purope, who will faithfully attend to each business 16 
Neither the captains «r owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Ictters, | he is pestrovs of transscting. This Agency is now st ¥ confined to the receipt and peyment of 
parcels, or psckages sent by ‘hem, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed there! Legacies, Anouitics, Rents, or any sums of money receivable and payable w any part of Eng 


Por freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥..—or & 
FIBLDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 


Apr. 22.—1 yr Liverpool 


! jand, ireland, Scotland, the Unite: 


. od t Canadns. 
The payments are made by the drafts of the undersigned, on his bankers, at sight, or on hie 
agents a! three days after sight. whether in the United States or in Burope Every information 
may be obtained, by post paid letters, addressed to JAMES STU ART, 

apS oc3t alt* European afd American Agent, Philade phia, Ps. 
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